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To Close Out Surplus Stock 
of Choice Hardy IRISES 


My necessity is your good fortune 


My space is limited and I 
must therefore move cer- 
tain stocks in order to make 
room for the propagation 
of new varieties. This is 
an unusual opportunity to 
secure choice hardy garden 
irises at a fraction of their 
real value. Every variety 
offered is a prolific bloomer, 
as hardy as grass and ex- 
ceedingly handsome. Some 
of them are also quite 
fragrant. 


ROSE UNIQUE: A handsome 
early fragrant, bright rose 
colored Iris. 
WALHALLA: Another very 
early variety. Fine flowers of 
light lavender-blue and rich vel- 
vety violet-purple. 
GERTRUDE: An early purple that makes a great mass planting. 
CAPRICE: An early bright cerise with a-rich grape juice fragrance. 
LORELEY: Very handsome, opens out flat like a Japanese Iris. Standards 
lemon yellow, splashed purple; falls purple with yellow edging. Beauti- 
fully marked throat. : : 
MRS. H. DARWIN: Waxy white with a violet netting at the throat. 
BLUE JAY: If you know the color of the feathered beauty of the same name 
ou know the color cf “Blue Jay.” : 
DE. BERNICE: An exquisitely handsome coppery rose blend. A very fine Iris. 
MAUVINE: a tall uniform rich mauve color. Very attractive. 
MITHRAS: Canary yellow standards with violet carmine falls, otges yellow. 
EB. L. CRANDALL: x “plicata” or “pleated” type. A pure white Iris with a 
heavy border of deep blue. . 
CELESTE: Soft, clear, uniform Azure blue. Very handsome in mass. ; 
MONSIGNOR: A rich silky violet and deep crimson purple. A fine dark Iris. 
MARY GARDEN: An unusual coloring. Soft yellow, minutely dotted and 
veined maroon. . g . 
LEWIS TROWBRIDGE: A fine large brilliant flower of bright violet rose. 
MRS. COWLEY: Russet, or coppery-buff standards and Carmine falls. Hand- 
some. 
AMAS: A very large flowered light blue bi-color from Asia Minor, and the 
Soiset of many of our fine large flowered varieties of recent introduction. 
INNOCENZA: Olear white, with a showy golden beard. Oornell Test Gardens 
class this as one of the ten best. ; te 
: Very fragrant. Rich silky pansy violet. Quite striking. 
QUEEN OF MAY: A popular soft pink toned variety. 


100 Fine Strong Plants 


5 each of the above 20 choice varieties $12.00 


This collection would cost $50 at my regular catalogue prices. If you can’t 
use 100 plants, get your neighbor to join with you. 


Six of any one variety for $1 


RAINBOW COLLECTION 


This collection will contain some of the finest Bearded Iris in my entire 
garden. For those who want a garden full of fine flowers in all the colors of 
the rainbow, but do not care to go to the extra care of keeping them separate, 
this is a real To and a great bargain. The labor saved in putting up 
this RAINBOW OCOLLE ON without labels, enables me to furnish the utmost 
in value at the minimum cost. 


100 choice Bearded Iris, without labels, for $7.50 


JAPANESE IRIS 


I have a wonderful collection of these gorgeous beauties, some of which are 
as large as a dinner plate. There are 
singles, doubles, selfs, striped and mot- 
tled effects in a wonderful array of bril- 
liant colorings, 


Por 8 shipment I will furnish 
by ge ere plants, without 
labels, for $6 


SIBERIAN IRIS SEEDLINGS 


If_you wish a garden full of fine Siber- 
ian Iris at a nominal cost, this is your 
chance. They are fine for oe rugged 
and hardy, easy to grow in full sun or 
semi-shade, in any soil or climate. These 
are mixed seedlings, raised from the seed 
of such famous varieties as Dragonfly, 
Emperor, Ki her, Perry’s Blue, Snow 
Queen, Blue g and twenty other choice 
varieties. These are seedlings of varieties 
that seii at 50c to $5 per plant. As I 
have more than I can find room for, this 
is your advantage. 

100 Siberian seedlings in assorted 
without labels, for $6. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B 
Long Island, N. Y. 





DOUBLE JAPANESE IRIS 
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Glass Garde 





The lime 


Now is the time to take advantage of the 
surprising speed with which we can build 

and fully equip a Glass Garden for you. Do 

it so its perpetual summer land can be yours 

every winter from now on. 

What bundles of joy it will bring you regard- 

less of clime or time. Joy and health. 


If you doubt it for a minute, send for our 
book called ‘‘Greenhouses As We Know 
Them.” You'll find it rather a revelation. 
And withal — help filled. No obligations 
whatsoever. 


FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOJISES 





Lorp & BurNHAM@ 


NEW YORK 
1828-C Graybar Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
202 S. LaSalle Street 


TORONTO 
308-A Harbor Comm. Bldg. 


Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 
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Boston Florists 














UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH] 








, A pPhion 


OVdtion lorist 
67 BEACON STREET Piowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 


Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address “Obefio’”’ 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 
F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 








Carbone 


FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 

















TOTTY’S 
HARDY PERENNIALS 
for the Spring 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 








EARTHENWARE 


Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 
The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 














@1d English 
Boxmond 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 


Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 12 Milton, Del. 
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Early April Work 
j H*SRID tea roses may be pruned as soon as the buds start to f 

swell. Hard pruning will result in the plant bearing a few 

large blooms, while less severe thinning and pruning will induce { 
4 more flowers of smaller size. , 
Early planting of hardy annuals may be done wherever the < 
soil is warm, but little is gained if the season is cold. { 


Nests of tent caterpillars should be destroyed by burning or 
painting with creosote as soon as they appear. 

Work in a generous supply of fertilizer around the perennials, 
being careful not to disturb those still hidden, such as platycodons, 
anemones and mallows. 


Self-sown seedlings may be moved to the nursery, later to be 
reset in the garden. None should be allowed to remain where 
they may assume the réle of weeds. 

Plants grown in flats may be moved to the coldframe to harden ! 
them off before transplanting to open ground. This involves 
keeping the plants cool with plenty of air on sunny days and 
withholding moisture to the extent that the leaves nearly flag. 

Sow poppies and annual larkspurs where they are to grow, 
since they do not transplant well. 

Fill hanging baskets and porch boxes with plants and keep 
them in a cool place until they are put in their Summer position. 

j In this way, flowers may be obtained early. 

i Melons and cucumbers may be started under bell jars or baby 
coldframes if the soil is light. In the northern states, melons 
seldom develop satisfactorily unless started very early. 

Make notes now on Spring-flowering bulbs to be used as a { 
guide when buying bulbs next Fall. , 

Allow mertensias to ripen and self-sow their seed wherever 

f large natural clumps of plants are desired. Color variations may 
result. 

, Laurel, rhododendrons, azaleas, and white birch trees can be { 
moved with safety now. The roots should always be moist. 

Clip the privet hedge before growth starts. Newly set hedges r 
should be headed low so that the ‘Plants will produce branches 
near the ground. 


—=,* <=. 


—,* ~~. * ~=. 4 ~=s. 


Mulch the lawn with good compost and remove the covering / 


\ 


.from the perennial border and rose beds, but do this work 
gradually. 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 




















AEWOHLERTI Oriental Flowering Trees 
| cAmerica’s Finest Collection. 
apeneee Rose Flowering and 

eeping Cherries, Flowering 

bs; in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for free book with color 
illustrations. 

A. E. WOHLERT 

932 Montgomery Avenue 

Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 
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Rocky Mt. Wild Flowers 


for Rockeries and borders. Eight lovely 

hardy varieties, including Rocky Mt. Blue 

Columbine, Colo. State flower. Special 

offer, 1 packet of each, $1. 

Colorado Blue Spruce 

give cheer in winter, easily grown 

from seed. Pkt. 25c; extra select 

blue, Pkt. 50c. Booklet free. 

Cullen’s Nurseries & Seed Store 
Denver, Colo. 


M. J. 
Dept. 4 











CROCKET?’S Collection 
of 


HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 
Prepaid for $3.50 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum—Yellow 
Armeria Laucheana—Pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion—Mauve 
Iris Cristata—Lavender 
Mazus Rugosus—Lilac 
Phlox Amoena—Pink 
Phlox Procumbens—Blue 
Phlox Sub. Vivid—Rose 
Sedum Album—White 
Thymus Coccineum—Red 
Tunica Saxifraga—Pink 
Veronica Prostrata—Blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 


under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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OF SLATE FLOORS & WALKS 


IMPLICITY, charm and quiet dignity are attributes 
of good taste and refinement and are easily discernible 
in the material things with which an individual is 

surrounded. Man can imitate but never equal the lavish 
charm and beauty which nature has so bounteously be- 
stowed on materials of her own production. 

How charming and delightful is the garden or terrace 
which is beautified by walkways and paths of nature’s 
slate with its distinctive texture and its inimitable coloring. 
For this purpose nature has provided us with a material 
which is serviceable and permanent and whose many soft 
colors can be employed to give the finishing touch to any 
decorative scheme and eliminate the possibility of a dis- 
agreeable formality, so often found in man-made products. 

In studying the beauty and dignity of the homes and 
buildings which past generations have added to our artistic 
heritage, architects have often found that natural slate 


THE CHARM 


feature of the general pleasing effect. 


builders for floors, walks and terraces. 


floors, terraces and walks form an essential and integral 
By incorporating 
similar walkway surfaces in modern buildings, it is possible 
to embellish and dignify many structures which would 
otherwise have little appeal except that of utility. 

Because of its coloring, permanence and artistic charm, 
the qualities which have been tested and appreciated 
through the ages, natural slate has attained an ever-increas- 
ing popularity with architects, landscape architects and 


From a strictly practical standpoint slate is especially 
well adapted for all underfoot uses either indoors or out 
because ‘its unusual strength resists hard usage. It does not 
expand or contract and will not bulge or crack from ex- 
posure to summer’s suns or winter’s winds. 


Once laid, 


slate requires little or no expense for maintenance. Its 
first cost also is surprisingly low. 


Illustrated booklet giving specifications for laying will be sent to you free upon request 
Prices depend upon quantities and delivery. Write us for full information 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 HARRISON STREET 





Tel. Parkway 0728 - 0729 - 0730 


ROSLINDALE, MASS. 


























Square Tub No. 1 





Square Tub No. 2 




















Square Tub No. 11 


Heart Cypress Tubs 


WE take pleasure in directing the attention of 

our patrons to our Plant Tub Manufacturing 
Department. In addition to Plant Tubs we manufac- 
ture Window Boxes and all kinds of Garden Furniture. 
Our wooden work represents the highest perfection of 
the wood-worker’s art. Estimates furnished on special 
work. 


These tubs are described in our Special Tub pamphlet. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalog 


Visit 
Nursery 





Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 





(Please mention this magazine) 





Square Tub No. 12 





Square Tub No. 13 
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Early Spring Planting of Sweet Peas 


N those states which lack the cool clear evenings of New 
Hampshire, sweet peas should be in the ground before the 
customary garden pea planting on April 19. For best results. 
choose an airy situation exposed to full sunlight but pro- 
tected from north winds. The soil should be heavy but well 
drained. In order that the plants may shade one another 
during the hottest part of the day, run the rows north and 
south. 

If one expects to pick sweet peas until frost, the rows 
should be trenched to a depth of 16 inches and two feet wide. 
Work in a four-inch layer of stable manure at the bottom, 
half fill the trench and add another layer of manure and 
wood ashes. Level the ground and hoe a drill four inches 
deep for the seed spread at the rate of one ounce to 20 feet 
of row. Cover the seed to a depth of one inch, leveling the 
ground as the plants grow. Since sweet peas should be grown 
in a new location each year, the seed might well be inoculated 
with a culture such as is used with legumes. 

The duplex type is the latest improvement in sweet peas; 
it is marked by a doubling of the standard or wings and 
sometimes of both. Some of the best varieties in this class 
are Ruffled Rose, Winnie Morse (rose-pink on cream) and 
Kitty Pierce (light lilac, suffused blush-pink) . 


Rolling and Mulching the Lawn 


HOSE who are building new lawns should sow seed soon, 

because the young plants need a good start to compete 
with the weeds successfully. When firming the surface, avoid 
the mistake of getting the ground too hard. The roller should 
be just heavy enough so that footprints will not show after 
the work is done. With a water roller, the weight can be 
made just right by experimenting. Sandy soils can be rolled 
several times without becoming hard, but clay soils compact 
easily and should not be rolled when they are still wet in the 
Spring, as the surface will bake and crack as the season 
progresses. 

Considerations for rolling new lawns apply to old ones as 
well. In addition, however, old grass will show new life if 
a one-inch mulch of compost is raked in. For those with 
small places, a mixture of equal parts of soil and peat moss 
may be used, or even peat moss alone. Seedsmen can recom- 
mend the proper mixture of commercial fertilizers if they 
are preferred, although, of course, humus is lacking in them. 


Asparagus Crowns Change Depth 


HE article on ‘‘How Bulbs Burrow” in Horticulture is of 

interest in connection with asparagus roots coming to the 
surface. Asparagus crowns have a rhizomatous habit of growth 
and tend to come to the surface if planted too deeply. Roots 
set 18 inches deep will form successive buds almost vertically 
above the preceding ones. When within ten inches of the 
surface the rhizome grows at an angle of 45 degrees which 
gradually decreases as the surface is reached. However, if the 
crowns are set two inches deep in a light soil, the successive 
buds are produced almost directly below the preceding year’s 
growth, and continue to do so until a certain level is reached. 

The level at which the horizontal growth occurs depends 
on the type of soil and the amount of drainage. In a heavy 
or wet soil the crowns come to within an inch or two below 
the surface. In a light or well-drained soil they find a level 
four or five inches from the surface. These facts are important 
in depth of planting as related to specific soil conditions. The 
level that the roots finally assume is perhaps the best depth 
for maximum growth and is probably true for. those plants 
which normally have their crowns below the surface of the 
soil. 

—V. A. Tiedjens. 

Waltham, Mass. 
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THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 





Fair 
and Warmer 


With the approach of the 1929 Spring planting season, we 
are glad to greet our customers and friends once again with 
a newly revised issue of our catalogue. 

This is a complete eighty-eight page descriptive handbook 
illustrated with many beautiful color plates. You will find 
within a complete source of information as to the planting 
and practical care of your shrubs and flowers. 

In it we have continued to eliminate all inferior varieties 
and have listed only those that have proven to be most desir- 
able—with the addition of a few new and rare introduc- 
tions which are of real value. 

In brief, this handbook was prepared to hélp you. If your 
name is not.on our mailing list—send it at once and we will 
mail you a copy with our compliments. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 
W. F. Wyman & Son 1 North Abington, Mass. — 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Owner Manager 
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The Gold Medal Garden 
of John Scheepers at the 
New York Flower Show 
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THREE GREAT FLOWER SHOWS 


weeks of flower display in the public eye under the foster- 

ing care of the three horticultural societies which relate to 
horticulture, would be to institute comparisons. Therefore 
this review, which is wholly my personal opinion, and which 
is intended to suggest tendencies rather than to describe accu- 
rately, must be taken as entirely free from the comparative 
thought. 

Philadelphia had during the week of March 11 its “‘finest 
ever” show so far. As with recent similar events, it was in 
the Commercial Museum, with its single-floor show possi- 
bility, and also, frankness compels one to say, with its rather 
bothersome approach. 

But all the impressiveness that inheres to one-floor display 
was there, and with a quality of exhibits, both commercial 
and private, showing the marked advance in flower esteem 
which I shall insist must now be taken into account. 

The participating exhibitors complained that the earliness 
of the date, forced by the unusually early Easter, had handi- 
capped them, but to my flower-loving, unprofessional eyes 
the lovely result seemed admirable, adequate and satisfying. 
Flowers were there, bulb, shrub, annual, perennial, wild, 
tame, native, exotic, in such bewildering profusion of beauty 


Porecks of fo the worst possible way to consider the two 


that one wished for a dual or triple consciousness to avoid 
weariness in absorbing their qualities and beauties. 

Again asking that what I write be accepted as my own 
point of view, let me bring out what seemed to be a notable 
tendency. It was toward the use of flowers in the daily life, 
rather than dominantly toward the display of great indi- 
vidual specimens or masses. The astonishing show of azaleas 
by Bobbink & Atkins, for example, attracted crowds, but the 
poem in plants included in the Hengel rock garden drew these 
crowds away. In the one case*the display was of color, form 
and perfection of bloom, in individual plants and in masses; 
in.the other it was in the use of the simpler things in their 
setting of green, very natural, though of course condensed. 

The same reflection might well be extended to cover the 
major display of growing roses, aimed toward the use of 
roses in the garden. An altogether delightful garden by The 
Conard-Pyle Company attracted attention, but the Dreer 
garden, at the other end of the hall, through which people 
might walk to read the labels and acquaint themselves with 
the individual varieties, drew the rose-hungry populace to 
study, and I presume to buy or to prepare to buy. 

Greenhouse roses were, of course, in great and rich display 
at Philadelphia, as were many products of the indoor horti- 





The Bulb Garden of Joseph Breck & Sons at the Centennial Flower Exhibition in Boston 
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culture possible to great wealth. I could 
admire and be glad for these rare things 
and for these superb examples of the rose 
man’s best efforts, but my mind promptly 
reacted to where the throngs were going, 
and that was to see the simpler things, 
whether they were shown in careful trade 
display or as evidence of what the new and 
potent garden club idea could do. 

New York’s show, in Grand Central 
Palace on three floors, was naturally greater 
in mass, and just as naturally separated by 
the floors into a form of segregation which 
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wholly different in every case, and that 
added to the commendable quality of the 
display. The Milton Garden Club had a 
dooryard that was both dainty and sug- 
gestive, while the Swampscott Garden 
Club, recognizing that many home-lovers 
must have geraniums, used them with 
effect. The Salem Garden Club had a real 
old Salem door, and in front of it was 
such a pathway as the seagoing folk of 
that famous place must have tramped over 
for a hundred years, bordered, as was the 
simple cottage, with a planting of the 








permitted a division of interest. Yet here 
again the same dominant idea easily ap- 
peared, which was that the populace, which at 
after all pays the bills, was looking at the 

rock garden, at the perennial garden, at the dooryard, with 
appreciation and with a new and surprising amount of defi- 
nite knowledge. 

Mr. F. R. Pierson’s vista arrangement in the New York 
show cooled the fevered brow of the man who had heated 
himself pushing through the throngs that gathered, by its 
suggestion of what'a sublimated rock garden could be. The 
use of abundance of green and of masses of evergreens at 
once convinced the thoughtful beholder that old Dame Nature 
knew her business, and that man could best humbly imitate 
what she had set before us. 

The display of forced bulbs was indeed impressive, and 
just as much at times plainly messy. I keep wondering 
whether the time will not soon arrive when tulips, narcissi, 
hyacinths, will be used, not to form a worked-out color 
grouping but to accentuate in the Spring garden the borders, 
driveway and approaches, with green and ground in plenty. 

In this New York show I watched the people and listened 
to their comments. As noticed in Philadelphia, there was great 
keenness of appreciation. One can realize that the horticultural 
periodicals and books, which have been increasingly doing 
work toward making the land a better and more beautiful 
place to live in since we ‘‘civilized’’ away so much of its 
natural beauty, have done vast good to the people who read, 
and who now know what they are seeing. 

The Grand Central Palace lends itself adequately toward a 
good circulation of the crowds which thronged it, and which, 
I understand, made the show a financial satisfaction as well 
as a horticultural success. If we keep on, as indeed we must, 
with these great shows, the time will undoubtedly come when 
the importance of the civic quality of a great flower show will 
be recognized by the provision at the expense of the people of 
the best possible quarters in which the shows may be housed. 

In Boston the celebration of the centenary anniversary of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society brought a culmina- 
tion of effort, and what I presume will be accepted as high- 
water mark in flower show accomplishment to date. Held 
not in Horticultural Hall as has been the custom for many 
years, but in Mechanics Hall, a very much larger place with 
two effective floors above the usual implement display in the 
basement, and with such separations in these floors as 
permitted novel and satisfactory arrangements, there was a 
quality of general appeal which was most effective. The 
exhibits, for the most part, were in the best possible taste, 
and far in advance, as it was expressed by one of the speakers 
at a celebrating event on Wednesday evening, of the old days 
when a single flower stuck in a milk bottle or a pansy pasted 
on a card was considered a proper competitive evidence of a 
desire to advance horticulture. 

To me—and again I must insist that this is my individual 
opinion, without responsibility to anyone else—the feature 
of greatest importance was the showing made by the nearby 
garden clubs of simple, imitable dooryard decoration, with 
plants and flowers that anyone might have. These were 


SOLID GOLD CUP 


Premi A nite 5 ee ss 
remier Award Won by Albert C. Burrage = > hibits was the note of simplicity domi- 


things that would do in Salem. 
So with all of these eight or nine garden 


nant over that of sophistication, though 
several of the showings were more elaborate and semi-formal. 

As one entered this approximately three-cornered hall, the 
passage was along a capacious hall on either side of which 
were displays in the simple garden manner, made by trades- 
men who are seeing the modern tendency and acting upon it. 
But one of these was formal. Several were really noble in 
conception and admirable in execution—for instance, the 
Pierson ferns, the Kelsey rock and rill garden, the Wyman 
home planting. 

A feature that took me again and again to look it over was 
the display made by the State Conservation Department of 
Massachusetts, which showed a hillside as it might be natu- 
rally and as it all too often actually is after devastation and 
conflagration. When one thinks of the thousands of school 
children who will see this display, the educational value to 
the state of this centenary flower show would seem to be 
enough to justify the carrying of all the cost as a state expense 
by the people whom it so largely benefited. 

In the Grand Hall portion of the Mechanics Building there 
were three dominant features. On the left as one entered was 
a real forest of blooming acacias, there placed by that master 
of this lovely exotic tree, Thomas Roland. Its fragrance and 
its dainty beauty were enhanced by running water. 

Directly opposite was the extraordinary tropical garden of 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Burrage. Flanked on either side by 
the precious orchids for which Mr. Burrage is famous, the 
central feature was a tumbling mountain brook, the noise 
of which was far more pleasing than the band music which 
for some curious reason seems to be necessary to mitigate or 
dilute the pleasures of seeing flowers in these great exhibitions! 
While this wonderful creation of Mr. Burrage was distinctly 
tropical in its suggestion, it yet had a fullness of display 
which included many of the items familiar to the beholder. 
Probably nothing like this has ever been seen before in any 
flower show in America, and the thorough delight of the 
spectators was evidence of its acceptance more important than 
the award it obtained. 

The center of this display showed a Spring bulb garden, 
arranged by Mrs. Homer Gage, of Worcester. It was all that 
a generous display of ideally-grown bulbs could possibly be, 
and while I could hope for the introduction of more green 
in similar displays later, yet, particularly as viewed from the 
balconies above, this was a thorough delight. 

It took a long time for anyone to get close enough to Mrs. 
Sherman Hoyt’s astonishing desert garden, just outside Grand 
Hall, to fully appreciate its unique quality. Here was an 
actual California desert landscape, with the highest point in 
California, Mt. Whitney, showing its snowy tip at one 
extreme, and the lowest land point in the world at the other 
end in a reproduction of Death Valley. The cacti, the succu- 
lents, the birds and even the snakes of the desert were all 
present in full form of nature. 

I could go on and describe individual exhibits of unique 
quality, but it seems to me I have sufficiently indicated that 
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this was a truly centennial event. The centennial quality was 
evidenced in the dinner on Tuesday night given by Mr. 
Burrage to those who appreciate that history had been made 
and was being made in this Boston centenary plant and 
flower exhibition. 

Now what is the tendency of these three great and success- 
ful flower shows held in two weeks in three important centers 
of eastern population? It is twofold, as I see it. It means that 
more people will garden, and will garden more wisely, because 
these better shows have shown them better things. But much 
more than that, it means a civic tendency which is wholly a 
proper justification for making such exhibitions even greater 
and better. 

So the advance toward civilization secured by making acces- 
sible these treasures of plant and flower is a definite one, and 
worth all the effort that self-sacrificing men and women have 
put upon it. It might be considered, therefore, that the three 
great shows above most inadequately reported have in their 
spiritual and civic significance a really vast value to the United 
States, not excluding the far West, which so fully partici- 
pated in the California desert display above mentioned. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Awards at the Centennial Exhibition 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s one thousand dollar gold cup, 
the premier award of the Centennial Exhibition, went to Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert C. Burrage for their huge tropical garden, an accurate reproduction 
of a tropical glade and the most meritorious exhibit in the show. This dis- 
play was also awarded the Centennial gold medal. 

Mrs. Bayard Thayer's silver cup was won by Mrs. Clement Houghton 
and Mrs. Ernest B. Dane for a remarkable rock garden, which also 
received a Centennial gold medal. 

Thomas Roland’s acacias, staged in true European style, won for him 
the President’s gold cup offered to the grower whose exhibit excelled in 
cultural skill. In addition, Mr. Roland received the gold medal of the 
Horticultural Society of New York for the artistic arrangement of his 
acacias and a Centennial gold medal for the group. 

Mrs. A. Sherman Hoyt of Pasadena, Cal., was awarded Mr. Burrage’s 
Educational Cup for her desert garden. Mrs. Hoyt’s redwood exhibit was 
judged. the most original of all and accordingly received The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society’s gold medal. Further recognition of the combined 
exhibition was the award of a Centennial gold medal. 

Mrs. Homer Gage of Shrewsbury received two prizes—a Centennial 
gold medal for her bulb garden, and the Philip Dexter silver cup for an 
excellent rock garden. Mrs. Lester Leland’s garden of 100 years ago 
gained for her the Governor Endecott silver cup offered by Mr. William 
C. Endicott. 

Centennial gold medals were awarded Mrs. Arthur Curtis James of 
Newport, R. I., for her group of tropical foliage and flowefing plants; 
the Bay State Nurseries for the best exhibit by a nurseryman, and the 
Milton Garden Club for the best exhibit by a garden club. Albert C. 
Burrage’s group of orchids won the society’s Centennial gold medal. The 
American Orchid Society’s large silver medal was awarded him for Odonto- 
glossum McNabianum. Edwin S. Webster’s group of flowering plants also 
won the Centennial gold medal in addition to the Chestnut Hill Garden 
Club’s gold medal offered for the best color combination for garden planting. 

Among the numerous awards won by Mrs. Robert C. Morse, Milton, 
Mass., was the John S. Ames silver cup for a group 
of Indian azaleas. John S. Ames was awarded the 
Walter Hunnewell silver cup for a group of Kurume 
azaleas. The group of rhododendrons and azaleas by 
Walter Hunnewell won the William Caleb Loring 
silver cup. 

Other cup awards were as follows: 

Mrs. J. H. Lancashire for a lily and tulip garden, 
the Mrs. John Coolidge silver cup. 

Mrs. Albert C. Burrage for foliage and flowering 
plants, the Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears silver cup. 

Thomas Roland for a group of orchids, the Oakes 
Ames silver cup. 

Joseph Breck for a bulb garden, the Mrs. Geoffrey 
G. Whitney silver cup. 

William H. Vanderbilt, Newport, R. I., for a lily 
garden, the Mrs. Homer Gage silver cup. 

Howard Coonley for a group of forced plants, the 
Charles A. Stone silver cup. 

Mrs. Bayard Thayer for greenhouse flowering 
plants, the Mrs. Richard M. Saltonstall silver ink- 
stand. 

Beacon Hill Garden Club, the Mrs. Gardiner M. 
Lane silver cup. 
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Harlan P. Kelsey’s rock garden with a pool won the New England 
Nurseryman’s Association cup, besides the gold medal of the Garden Club 
of America, awarded his exhibit ‘‘because of its rare beauty and spiritual 
quality.” 

Additional cup awards follow: 

F. R. Pierson of Tarrytown, N. Y., for 2 group of ferns, the Howard 
Coonley silver cup. 

Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries, the American Association of Nursery- 
men’s cup. 

Weston Nurseries, the Massachusetts Nurseryman’s Association cup. 

Cherry Hill Nurseries, the Miss Marian Roby Case silver cup. 

Robert Laurie & Sons for a rock garden, the George C. Thurlow cup. 

John Mutch for hybrid orchids, the Edwin S. Webster silver cup. 

In the garden club section, Noannett won first place in the class for 
planting adjoining a house and the cup offered by Jere Downs for the 
exhibit showing the greatest attention to the conception and execution of 
detail. Chestnut Hill received the cup offered by Harlan P. Kelsey for the 
most comprehensive collection of plant material without regard to back- 
ground or setting. 

Albert C. Burrage’s model of his rotating greenhouse, which created 
much discussion, won a Centennial silver medal. Numerous awards went 
to Burpee’s sweet peas, the group taking the society’s large gold medal. 

A prize of $150 given by the Boston Flower Exchange, Inc., was 
divided evenly between the Gardeners and Florists Club of Boston and 
W. W. Edgar Company for groups of plants. 

Awards for groups of orchids included the S. A. F. gold medal to 
George Butterworth, the American Orchid Society’s large gold medal to 
Edwin S. Webster, and the American Orchid Society’s exhibition gold 
medal to F. W. Hunnewell. 

Mrs. Nanna Matthews Bryant won the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society’s silver medal for a group of plants in which primulas were 
featured. A large gold medal was awarded to the Missouri Botanic Garden 
for an educational exhibit of seedling orchids raised by scientific methods, 
and the Massachusetts Department of Conservation, Division of Forestry, 
received the North Shore Garden Club’s prize. 

Cut roses were excellent, A. N. Pierson winning first place with a 
group covering 200 square feet. Of the new varieties, Talisman, exhibited 
by Montgomery Co., won the American Rose Society’s gold medal. President 
Hoover rose from Lyman P. Coddington won the American Rose Society’s 
silver medal. For the best vase of roses in the show, Montgomery Co. was 
awarded the Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s gold medal. Roslandia 
exhibited by W. H. Elliot in the class for sports took first place. 

George B. Barr, South Natick, won first place in the class for a display 
of carnations to cover 200 square feet. A group by William Sims was 
awarded a special one hundred dollar prize. A. A. Pembroke of Waverly 
exhibited a sport of Laddie which well deserved the award of a gold 
medal. C. B. Johnson, Woburn, was second in this class for undisseminated 
seedlings, winning a silver medal. 


Presentation to T. A. Havemeyer 


Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer, president of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York and chairman of the International 
Flower Show Committee, was presented a beautifully em- 
bossed and hand-colored testimonial by a large group of his 
friends at the recent New York exhibition. Mr. F. R. Pierson 
of Tarrytown, N. Y., made the presentation speech, which 
was warmly applauded. In addition to the testimonial, Mr. 
Havemeyer was given a set of cuff links. 

In part the testimonial reads: 


In tribute to a life given over to fine and beautiful things, we 
garden lovers of today turn to Theodore Augustus Havemeyer in 
affection, and in appreciation of what he has 
accomplished for horticulture. 


New England Gladiolus 
Society Meeting 


Several interesting speakers are scheduled 
for the next meeting of the New England 
Gladiolus Society to be held Saturday, April 
13 at 2 p.m. in Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
First, Stephen B. Hamblin will tell of 
“Gladiolus Varieties at the Harvard Botanic 
Garden.”” Then Francis Lazenby will dis- 
cuss “‘Gladiolus Species and Their Possibili- 
ties."” Following this, M. H. S. Pridham, 
who has been doing classification work at 
Cornell, will outline ‘‘Gladiolus Character- 
istics.”’ Finally, ‘‘A Paper of Interest’ from 
Mrs. A. H. Austin of Ravenna, Ohio, will 
be read. 
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Water Carried Over Steps from One Pond to Another 


The Use of Water in the Garden 


ATER has been used as a source of pleasure in the 
V¢ garden since the days of the renaissance, replacing the 

fish pond and dipping-well of medieval times. 
Apart from shore gardens, modern use of water in garden 


design is (1) to simulate a naturalistic pool or stream for the 


beauty of its appropriate waterside planting; (2) to please 
the eye by its life, movement and sparkle; or (3) by its 
position in the garden to emphasize some point in design. 

(1) The garden on the river bank or shore of a lake offers 
opportunity for ornamental shore planting which will en- 
frame the water view, but such fortunate situations are com- 
paratively rare. In most gardens water is hardly obtainable 
in sufficient quantity to give an impression of natural condi- 
tions. But when a brook or other supply of running water 
is available which can be delivered to the garden by gravity 
or hydraulic ram, a pool of considerable size may be main- 
tained at minimum expense. 

Since an impression of extent is desirable in naturalistic 
effects, the apparent size of the pool can be increased by 
curving the water area to disappear behind a shrub-covered 
shoulder of land so that the whole water surface as well as 
the supposed means of outlet is not seen from any one view- 
point. The water inlet, when-the pipe is carefully concealed, 
offers an irresistible opportunity for a waterfall with the 
planting characteristics of spray-moistened rocks. 

(2) As a source of pleasure to the eye and ear, moving 
water in the garden is used in jets and waterfalls, or in 
cascades. 

The vertical display of water is very conspicuous and must 
be used sparingly in the modest garden. Although attractive 


in whatever form gravity may give it, a straight fall of water... 





over a rock edge or the lip of a basin arouses little curiosity, 
but the upward or outward motion of water in a jet or from 
a fountain detail both pleases and excites as a man-made 
force. 

While pleasure in a vertical jet lies largely in the sparkle 
of light on water in motion, a cascade pleases more through: 
the sound of its motion. A graduated fall over descending 
stones or through a series of basins each at a lower level inter- 
rupts the flow, throws the water back against itself, and so. 
brings into the garden the music of a country brook. Like 
the jet, the cascade most commonly starts from a sculptured. 
source, yet many a rock or wild garden has for its chief 
center of interest the rocky ledges and tumbling waters of a. 
cascade. : 

(3) As an element in garden design, water is used for its: 
own value as a garden ornament, and by its reflection also. 
serves to double the value of some other attraction. A brim- 
ming pool running lengthwise with the view is a perfect: 
foreground for such an important feature as a classic garden. 
temple; yet it may have no greater purpose than to reflect the 
beauty of its own waterside planting. The power of reflection. 
carries so strong an appeal that water becomes the heart of 
any composition. 

Unlike planting, water cannot be completely controlled at: 
a given moment. While we can regulate its flow and deter- 
mine its shape, we are only partial masters of the curve of its. 
fall, the sound of its trickling and splashing, its passing 
reflections, its surface movement under sudden transitory 
breezes. This elusiveness is one of the additional charms of 
water in the garden. 

—Bradford Williams. 
Boston, Mass. 








Appraising the New Perennials 


UTUMN finds most perennials through flowering and 
the border would be colorless, indeed, if it were not for 
hardy chrysanthemums. Even though they are some- 


times nipped by frost, improved kinds are being produced by 
selecting only those seedlings which flower early. Notable 
among these new kinds is October Rose, a vigorous rose-pink 
variety which acquires a lavender tone with age. The plants 
branch freely, bearing a multitude of single or semi-double 
flowers early in October. Of the whites, Ruth Hatton is out- 
standing, since light frosts apparently do not injure this 
decorative pompon. Barbara Cumming is a large decorative 
variety, colored clear yellow shading to bronze in the center, 
which flowers for several weeks beginning early in September. 
A good single introduced last year is Gypsy Girl, which opens 
its chestnut-crimson blooms in mid-October. 

For those who begrudge chrysanthemums the space they 
take during the long Summer months, it is suggested that 
clumps may be moved at flowering time into the garden from 
the home nursery with plenty of soil about the roots, later to 
be taken up and stored in coldframes for the Winter. This 
continued moving of plants will not produce the best of 
results, yet newly planted groups of Spring-flowering bulbs 
obviously make a bare spot in the border which may well be 
covered by hardy chrysanthemums. 

New pinks are appearing in the trade which resemble green- 
house carnations, yet it seems likely that the hardy garden 
varieties will retain their popularity as border plants. They 
are more graceful in appearance and wherein most of the 
energy in the carnation type is used to produce large blooms, 
the hardy pinks tend to be more prolific. Furthermore, their 
spicy clove fragrance is delightful. 

Bristol Jewel is one of the season’s novelty pinks. Plants 
begin to bear semi-double flowers in June and continue to 
bloom until Autumn. The ground color of this variety is 
white, flaked with crimson while crimson eyes mark the base 
of the petals. After flowering, the plants should be cut back 
since they are naturally straggly in habit. Rose de Mai forms 
more compact plants which can be expected to brighten the 
garden during the late months of Summer with delicate pink 
flowers. Bristol Maid is a deeper rose-pink tinted with lav- 
ender as the blooms age. The size of individual flowers of 
this variety is exceptional. Bristol Purity is absolutely white 
with no markings whatsoever on the petals. In pinks as well 
as carnations, fragrance is more pronounced in white varieties 
and this is true of the hardy pink, Bristol Purity. Further- 
more, this pink does not have the split calyx which was so 
noticeable in the older varieties. 

Although oriental poppies have a short flowering period 
followed by untidy foliage which must be cut away and the 
hole in the border filled with annuals or gladioli out of 
pots, yet they should be grown for the brilliant display they 
make in Spring. Many new colors have appeared in recent 
years, but one of the most conspicuous variations in the type 
is found in a strain known as the Feltham which includes 
various colors but the typical black blotch at the base of the 
petals is lacking. A new double kind, May Queen, with 
salmon-red flowers, blooms earlier than other oriental pop- 
pies. In between the colors pink and scarlet lies old rose, a 
new color in poppies found in Joyce, a strong growing kind. 

The new Regal lupines are a pronounced improvement over 
the old type, since there are many new colors such as amber, 
cream, canary yellow, terra-cotta, bronze and coppery orange. 
Grown from seed, the colors are variable and it remains for 
the nurserymen or gardeners to select the best for further 
propagation. All the colors are good and the-stately spikes 
are admirable in cut flower arrangements. — 

Aquilegias are as variable as lupines, when grown from 


seed, yet the long-spurred hybrids yield such good colors that 
they are indispensable. A rich coppery red kind known as 
Copper Queen should be a valuable addition if it will come 
true to name from seed. 

Improvements in the old garden form of day lily are 
greater size, better colors and a longer period of bloom, all 
of which are evident in the new Betscher hemerocallis. While 
the colors are different tones of yellow, the plants are more 
vigorous, growing as high as five feet, and one variety, Latest, 
flowers in August. 

Queen Mary is indeed one of the best additions to the novi- 
belgi group of hardy asters in recent years. Formerly, Climax 





The New Hardy Chrysanthemum Ruth Hatton 


was the favorite, but this new English origination is more 
compact in growth and the individual blooms average two 
and one-half inches across. The bright blue color of the 
flowers is equally effective in the garden or in cut flower 
arrangements. 

Two of last year’s novelties in gaillardias have proved 
quite satisfactory especially the Portola hybrids which are 
erect and vigorous as compared with the older spreading 
kinds. Golden Gleam does not have the characteristic zoning 
of colors, but instead the petals are pure yellow without any 
shading. 

A strong growing Japanese anemone, Louise Uhink, flow- 
ers a little earlier than most other kinds. The substance of the 
unusually large, white, double flowers is good—an attractive 
feature in anemones. 

Slight variations in flower forms are continually cropping 
out. The double coreopsis is one of these; it is not a true 
double since there is only an extra row or two of petals. The 
old familiar English daisy has a new form which is known 
as double daisy Radiata. 
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Felicitations from Many Sources 


ISTER societies in various parts of the world have taken 
note of the centennial anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by sending messages of good-will and 
by presenting their medals or other tokens. 
From the Royal Horticultural Society in London has come 
an engraved salutation which reads as follows: 


To the President and Council of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society: 

In the name and on behalf of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
we desire to send greetings and congratulations to our friends and 
colleagues of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society on the occa- 
sion of the celebration of its centenary. We venture to express the 
belief that this occasion is a significant mark in the progress of 
Horticulture and the hope that the Society will ever prosper and 
extend its influence for the benefit of mankind. 


The signatures appended are those of G. W. E. Loder, presi- 
dent; Charles T. Musgrave, treasurer, and Frank R. Durham, 
secretary. 

A handsome parchment in gold and green has been re- 
ceived from the Missouri Botanical Garden which reads as 
follows: 


The President and the Director of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, send greetings 
and congratulations on the occasion of the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of this illustrious pioneer 
society for the purpose of encouraging and improving the science 
and practice of horticulture. 

(Signed) George C. Hitchcock, President. 
George T. Moore, Director. 


A telegram from St. Louis read as follows: 


The St. Louis Horticultural Society, an infant of one year, 
with 1400 members, extends its felicitations to its centenarian 
sister of Massachusetts upon her hundredth anniversary and ex- 
presses the wish that the Centennial Exhibition will be a tremen- 
dous success and an inspiration to all flower lovers. 

(Signed) . Eugene H. Angert, President. 


The Columbus Horticultural Society, Columbus, Ohio, 
founded in 1845, sent the following message: 
To the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, Boston, Mass. 

We extend our heartiest congratulations on the occasion of the 
Centennial Anniversary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
Boston, Mass.—upon your enterprising effort and splendid achieve- 
ments during the past. 

Celebrating your one-hundredth birthday is the most fitting- 
testimonial to your success. 

The Columbus Horticultural Society, 
in its Eighty-fourth Year. 
(Signed) Edith Evertz, Secretary. 
From The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has come 
one of its Horace Binney gold medals, which was struck by 
that society on the occasion of its centennial anniversary two 
years ago. 
The Garden Club of America has sent its medal of honor, 
a large medal and one of the most beautiful ever designed, 
with the legend: 
‘‘Awarded to the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, 1829-1929.” 
These medals will remain among the most treasured 
mementos in the archives of the society. 
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Garden Club National Council 


N May 1 and 2, the National Capital Federation of 

Garden Clubs is to entertain the officers of the other 16 

state federated garden clubs at a meeting in Washington, 

D. C., for the purpose of .organizing a national council of 

these federations. This is for mutual assistance, the further- 

ance of national and state projects, and a central clearing house 
for information to states federated or about to federate. 

The states include Florida, Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia. Great interest has been shown and a full two-day 
program of business and garden-visiting will be carried out, 
with an illustrated talk on narcissi by Mr. B. Y. Morrison 
of Washington, and a banquet to end the conference. 

This idea of a national organization has been the desire 
of a number of federation leaders for several years, and is 
likely to have a wide influence on the garden club movement 
in the United States. 


Mrs. Hoyt’s Exhibit Goes to London 


| Sante oaate is soon to see the desert garden and California 
redwood exhibit which was a feature of the Centennial 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 
Boston. By request of the council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Mrs. A. Sherman Hoyt of Pasadena, who put up 
this remarkably educational exhibit, has consented to take it 
across the water in its entirety—painted background, red- 
wood stump and all. It will be- seen at the great Chelsea 
Flower Show in May, going to England on a Cunard steamer 
from Boston. It is possible that the exhibit may remain per- 
manently in England. Mrs. Hoyt, herself, is going to London 
to supervise the setting up of the exhibit and all the work 
will be under her personal direction. 


The End of an Unusual Winter 


oe Winter which has just closed has been an exceptional 

one in many parts of the country, with very little snow 
and several periods of severely cold weather. In such Winters, 
much damage may ordinarily be expected. The past season, 
however, seems to have been an exception, for very few losses 
are reported. Much apprehension was felt at the beginning of 
March, but the weather man was kind and very little damage 


_ Was sustained in gardens large or small. Trees and shrubs ap- 


pear to have gone through the Winter exceptionally well and 
early indications are thatthe same satisfactory statement can 
be applied to perennials, roses and bulbs. An early season 
seems to be at hand, although, of course, there is a possibility 
of cold and stormy weather in April and May. 


Pruning Rose Plants 


When leaf buds of roses start to swell, start to prune, be- 
ginning with the hybrid perpetuals which should be thinned 
of old wood leaving four or more strong canes, each with 
seven or eight buds with the exception of strong growing 
kinds like Frau Karl Druschki which should be cut harder. 


Rugosa roses should also be headed back to the desired height 
and the dead wood cut out: Moss and Damask roses need 


only light thinning of weak wood. Prune the hybrid teas 
early in April. 
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THE FLOWER SHOWS IN PICTURES 








A General View of Mrs. A. Sherman Hoyt’s Desert Garden as Exhibited in Boston 





A More Intimate View of the Desert Garden Showing Cacti and Various Other Plants 
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Looking Across the Bulb Garden of Mrs. Homer Gage 
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Thomas Roland at the Boston Show 




















The Garden Laid Out in Scale by the Cherry Hill Nurseries at the Boston Exhibition 


Exhibit of the North Shore Garden Club at the Centennial Show in Boston 
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Exhibit of Mr. Edward W. Breed at the Recent Show of the Worcester (Mass.) Horticultural Society 




















Bulb Garden of S. Z. Mitchell at the International Show in New York City 
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Dreer’s Elaborate Rose Garden at the Philadelphia Exhibition 
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Ground Covers for Spring Bulbs 


I KNOW of nothing better than Veronica repens for getting 
rid of the stiff effect of Spring-flowering bulbs in informal 
plantings. A light soil such as the crocus species and small 
narcissi delight in will make a good home for this close- 
growing trailer. From May until Summer begins to wane, 
this veronica gives an abundance of light blue flowers. It is 
not a rampant grower like V. rupestris and can be used to 
carpet the choicest little bulbs. 

Two or three of the St. John’s-worts are fine for this pur- 
pose. Hypericum reptans is a gem. Although a rapid grower, 
it is not so rampant as to cause distress to the most delicate 
bulbs. In northern Ohio, plants need Spring protection 
against late frosts. Bright yellow masses of flowers on pros- 
trate growth is its floral offering. The catalogue from which 
I got my H. repens described it as a trailer but the product 
from the seeds grew more in clumps. Notwithstanding this 
fact, it makes a good coverlet for tall-growing bulbs. Its 
foliage is about five inches high with yellow flowers carried 
in racemes above the foliage. All of the St. John’s-worts 
including those of shrubby growth like H. calycinum and 
H. Henryi may with care be raised from seed. 

Most of the thymes make neat carpets for the low-growing 
bulbs. Especially is this true of Thymus serpyllum and its 
numerous forms while T. azoricus (about six inches), T. 
nitidus (12 inches) and T. citriodorus (nine inches), the 
lemon thyme, may be used for the taller-growing subjects 
of the border. All thymes, so far as my experience goes, want 
full sun in light well-drained soil. 

The trailing linarias make good carpets, albeit their fragile 
looks belie their insidious growth. According to the garden 
lore I have at hand, this family wants sun but I have had 
good results with Linaria cymbalaria as a coverlet for Angel’s 
Tears daffodils (Narcissus triandus albus) growing in a gritty 
soil in shade. 

The drabas are not as well known in American gardens 
as their merits warrant. This is quite likely the result of the 
indifference of our growers and dealers toward the family. 
However, seeds of many varieties are available from European 
sources and they are easily propagated by that means. Among 
the worthwhile kinds may be mentioned: Draba aizoides, 
yellow flowers on three to five inch stems; D. cuspidata, com- 
paratively large yellow blossoms about six inches high; D. 
Dedeana (D. Zapateri) white flowers two to three inches 
high and D. pyrenaica, a real gem, rarely over an inch high 
with lovely lilac flowers. They want sun in a well-drained 
soil and come easily from seed. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


The Hardy Pink Violet Rosina 


VERYONE loves the sweet-scented Viola odorata of 
which several double and single forms are grown by 
florists under glass during the Winter months. Yet, except 
in the milder far western and southern sections, none of these 
violets are hardy enough to stand our Winters. 

The new violet Rosina, however, which gained a certificate 
of merit when shown in New York a year ago, promises to 
afford the home gardener in the eastern states a chance to 
have violets of the greenhouse variety during the month of 
April, or even earlier when plants are grown in an ordinary 
frame. It is so hardy in northern New Jersey that plants have 
survived several Winters in.the open even without protection, 
but to ensure the saving of its green foliage it is advisable 
to cover with hay or other litter. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature about this new violet 
which has been developed from the wild European form, is 
that the flowers are a rich rose-pink. In all other respects it 
is the true V. odorata, though the flowers are considerably 
larger than one usually finds growing wild in the English 
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Trade Mark Registered 

















Here Is The Best 
Insecticide Made 


Yes, there is no finer insecticide made than 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray .. . now in use for 
nearly a quarter of acentury. Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray may be depended upon to suc- 
cessfully control Red Spider, Green and 
Black Aphis, White Fly, Thrips, Rhododen- 
dron Fly, Leaf Hoppers and many other 
destructive insect pests. Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray is non-poisonous ... clean... easy to 
apply, and equally effective out-of-doors or 
under glass. To insure prompt delivery of 
your requirements for Summer, we would 
suggest that your orders be placed now! 
1 Gallon $3.00, 5 Gallons $12.00, 10 Gallons 
$20.00, 25 Gallons [drum] $50.00, 50 Gal- 
lons [drum] $90.00. 





For those obnoxious Weeds there is Wilson’s Weed 
Killer, the modern way to kill all kinds of weeds, vines, 
poison ivy, etc. Clean... inexpensive . . . simply dilute 
1 gallon of Wilson’s Weed Killer to 40 gallons of water 


. . . and sprinkle. One good application a year is sufh- 
cient ... 1 Gallon $2.00, 5 Gallons $8.00. 





Have you tried Wilson’s Rhody-Life? This is a wonder- 
ful soil stimulant [not a fertilizer] for making the soil 
acid or in other words ideal for growing Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other 
acid-loving plants. Wilson’s Rhody-Life may be applied 
at any time of the year . . . 100 pounds $5.00, 1,000 
pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. Try Wilson’s 
Rhody-Life — and watch the results! 





“Insects and Their Control” is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid 
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GENUINE HOLLAND 
“Ideal” 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success 
at the Centennial Exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the 
Flower Show was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered 
over one thousand bags of Genuine “‘Ideal’’ Holland Peat 
Moss that was used at the Show. Without the use of Peat 
Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers exhibited 
would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 
MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 


MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture,” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 
and many others reconimend the use of Granulated Peat Moss over 
any other known commodity for humus 


Its moisture retaining qualities are unsurpassed 
by any other commodity. 


As plants can only secure food thru the roots, the condition of the soil is 
most important. Not its chemical nature but its physical conditions count. 


IDEAL PEAT MOSS being true virgin soil humus by its very nature in- 
corporates these ideal conditions into the garden where applied. It is not a 
chemical fertilizer, but a pure natural product of Holland. 


Fertility is enhanced by the manifold functions of IDEAL 
PEAT MOSS. 


Retains Moisture: Each particle is a cell-like structure which absorbs water, 
retaining it for gradual feeding to the plant. It is proven that plant growth 
is directly proportioned to moisture retaining capacity of the soil and as soil 
water contains all the soluble plant food in the earth it is the most essential item. 


Aerates the Ground. Air—sunlight and temperature are easily recognized as 

rime requisites for fertility. A compact ground does not admit them. That 
is why you spade up and thoroughly loosen the — before planting. Again 
the fineness of the soil is imperative and here also the minute cell particles of 
PEAT MOSS will produce results. 


Soil is most commonly classed either as Sandy and Dry or Clayey and hard, 
and every gardener recognizes the defects of such soils. 


Sandy and Gravelly Soils are light and have good drainage, but most often 
dry out too quickly, as they lack humus. It most often needs organic matter 
and IDEAL PEAT MOSS if added to such soil will be a true humus, retaining 
moisture and fertilizing elements, so absolutely necessary for real plant growth. 
A layer of three to four inches of IDEAL PEAT MOSS should be turned under 
in such sandy soil for excellent results. 


Clayey Soil suffers most by being too compact, having neither proper drain- 
age nor aeration, and roots cannot develop. You would never plant anything 
without first thoroughly lecoumng up the ground. It must be made friable and 
lighter, and IDEAL PEAT MOSS, because of its very nature, will do this best 
of all. A liberal quantity spread on the ground and spaded over several 
times, if necessary, will work wonders. 


Nature’s Remedy is IDEAL PEAT MOSS. This true natural 
product will: Keep the soil loose; allow aeration and formation of 
beneficial nitrate forming bacteria; allows sunlight and heat to 
penetrate to the ground; absorbs ground moisture and gives better 
drainage and encourages real root development. 

Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale, 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large cartons—$1.50 delivered Parcel Post 


east of Mississippi River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. e carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 


ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Telephone Parkway 0728—0729—0730 
































E L “The World’s Most 
Perfect Dahlia’’ 

Experts have called this new variety “the World's most Perfect 
Dahlia.’’ Customers have grown flowers up to 14 inches across. 
More prizes were won with this immense salmon-bronze beauty 
last season than with any other 1928 introduction. 

You, too, can grow big Dahlias. ‘‘A Dahlia Diary” 

tells how and offers a fine assortment to choose from. 

May we send you a free copy? 


DOWNS DAHLIA FARMS 


Originators of Jane Cowl 


BOX H CLAYTON, NEW JERSEY 
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A NEW DWARF YEW 


for Borders or Low Hedges 


Superior to boxwood, for there is no burning of foliage, no cov- 
ering in winter and spring, and no necessity for spraying. This 
new Yew is low-growing, is adapted to borders in the formal 
garden, or may be used as a low specimen. The plant is entirely 
hardy, has rich dark green foliage, and is better for general use 
than T. canadensis. We can supply plants varying in height from 
6 to 18 inches, at prices that will permit this new evergreen to 
come into general use. 


Roses for Spring Planting Hardy Perennials 


Our list of Roses contains only varie- It has been our aim to select varieties 
ties of the finest type which succeed that will give the greatest satisfaction 
best in rugged climates. All plants are to the planter — therefore our list 
two-year old field-grown. May we shows quality rather than quantity. 
send you our catalogue of Roses, Our general catalogue will assist you 
shrubs, perennials, and evergreens? to make a wise selection. 


“Landscapes and Gardens” for 1929, presents a select 


collection of evergreens, flowering shrubs, and perennials for all pur- 
poses. We shall be glad to send you a copy on request. 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Box H, Framingham, Massachusetts 
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and French woodlands. The plants are extremely compact in 
growth with foliage rather small but vigorous. A few small 
short-stemmed flowers are produced in the Fall but about 
the end of March and all through April the plants bear 
numerous exquisite blooms on nice stems. The perfume is 
perhaps more powerful than that of any other violet and that 
in itself is a worth-while recommendation. 

The culture of this violet is simple; divisions or runners 
can be set out in partial shade in May or June and, given 
good soil, they will make plants with many crowns ready 
for planting in frames or where wanted to flower, even on a 
shady rockery, in September. The second year, the plants 
will be 12 inches across but the finest flowers are borne on 
newly propagated plants. 

—T. A. Weston. 
New York, N. Y. 


Narcissus Bulbs Grown in the East 


LTHOUGH some narcissus growers insist that the 
Northwest is the only place to grow the bulbs, many 
of the finer varieties will grow well throughout the northern 
states. In my window is a pot of Victoria Bicolor, three bulbs 
with eight flowers—bulbs a florist gave me a few years ago 
after he had forced them. I grew them outside until they 
recovered and were doing well. Golden Spur, Princeps and 
King Alfred also have done so well that I want to try some 
of the finer trumpets, hybrids and other species. 

N. alba plena odorata is one all lovers of fine flowers should 
try in various places until suitable soil is found; it is very 
exacting. I have planted bulbs in good garden soil where 
they grew splendidly but refused to bloom. The finest that 
I know are on a filled-in terrace where the soil is all of five 
feet deep, so I have decided that they need deep soil and 
complete drainage. They are well worth a trial. 

—P. Allen Cloud. 
London Grove, Pa. 


A Charming Ground Cover 


MONG the many ground covers recommended mention 
is seldom made of one of the loveliest of them all, Van- 
couveria hexandra, a native, as its name indicates, of the far 
Northwest. It is perfectly hardy, not particular as to soil, 
growing in the open, but preferring slight shade. The small 
leaves are a beautiful bright green, the stems dark and wiry, 
giving it the effect of a foreign maidenhair. The blossom is 
small, dark, reddish purple on a slender stem about nine inches 
in height. It spreads just under the surface of the soil and soon 
creeps far and wide, particularly if there are rocks under which 
it can send roots. It is not an evergreen, but the effect of the 
new leaves in Spring is especially lovely. In a mass it is so 
dainty and fairy-like that it makes pachysandra look like a 
country bumpkin. 
—Helen O. Sprague. 
Wellesley, Mass. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To plan for your garden 





Our catalog will tell you about many 
INTERESTING AND USEFUL SHADE TREES, EVER- 
GREENS, FLOWERING SHRUBS and VINES 


QUALITY PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX and HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 


Not open 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Sundays 
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FARQUHAR’S 


New and Rare Plants 


We have several acres devoted to the propagation of New and Rare 
Plants, mostly collected from remote regions of China by Mr E. H. 
Wilson of the Arnold Arboretum. 


Three of the Finest Introductions 


KOLEWITZIA AMABILIS (Beauty Bush). A free growing shrub of extreme 
hardiness, from 5 to 7 feet tall and as much through. It has graceful, 


arching stems and the tubular pink flowers are borne so abundantly that 


in June the whole bush is a shower of pure pink. Mr. Wilson, its intro- 
ducer, considers the Beauty Bush one of the finest exotic shrubs ever 
brought into American gardens. Pot-grown plants, $2 each, postpaid. 

LONICERA KOROLEKOWI FLORIBUNDA (Broad Blueleaf Bush Honey- 
suckle). A very hardy shrub with ornamental, bluish-green foliage, pro- 
ducing showy, pink blooms in May so profusely that the effect is of pink 
floating on thin mists. Strong plants, $2 each, postpaid. 

SPIRAEA TRICHOCARPA (Korean Spirea). A hardy, spreading shrub with 
broadly arching stems profusely clustered with snow-white blooms in June, 
much later, but more beautiful than the well-known 8S. Van Houttei. 
Strong plants, 2 to 3 ft., $1.50 each, postpaid. 


SPECIAL OFFER;: Collection of 1 plant each of the above 


three shrubs for only $4.75, postpaid 


Many other choice plants and seeds offered in our Garden Annual, a copy of 
which will be mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Boston, Mass. 
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MICHELL’S NOVELTIES and SPECIALTIES 
in Flower Seeds 


Calendula, Oampfire (Sensation). Splendid new 
type; brilliant orange with scarlet sheen, yel- 
low center. Pkt., 25c. 

Double Dahlia. California Giants. A wide range 
of colors and shades. Pkt. (100 seeds), 75c. 
New Larkspur. Exquisite Rose. Beautiful shade 

of rose pink. Pkt., 25c. 

New Petunia. Dwarf California Giants. Flowers 
large and beautifuily colored; well marked 
open throats. Pkt., 40c. 

Verbena. Grandifiora Royale. Enormous sise; 
ny oop royal blue with creamy yellow eye. 

-» 25¢, 

Viola. Jersey Gem. Pure, rich, violet. Pkt., 50c. 

Collection. One pkt. each of above, value $2.40 
for $2.00 if ordered from this advertisement. 


Our 1929 Catalog free on request 


House ay Phila., Pa. 


Market Street 




















THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
THE MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE TRAINED TO GIVE ADVICE IN THE 
DESIGN OF GARDENS, ESTATES, SCHOOL AND INSTITUTION GROUNDS, 
PLAYGROUNDS, PARKS, AND THE MANY PROBLEMS OF TOWN PLANNING. 

Membership lists may be obtained by writing to the Secretary 
71 Highland Road, Brookline 








Domestic Species 
“ IRISES = 
Imported I I E Hybrids 
Also Western Wildings 
MRS. S. 0. SCUDDER, Novato Nurseries, Novato, California 

















“TALISMAN” catict'nd gold.” Strong feld grown 


(Montgomery, 1929) plants $2.50. 


BEAUTY BUSH mis cisicom in June snd July. 


(Kolkwitzia amabilis) Strong pot grown plants $1.50. 
KORE A BRIDAL Remarkable new Spirea, better than 
WREATH Vanhouttei and later blooming. 3 
(Spiraea trichocarpa) to 4 ft. plants $1.75. 
COMPLETE NEW CATALOGUE “Hardy Plant Materials” 
Special Folders on “ROSES” and “THE ROCK GARDEN” 


Write for Your Copies 
H. V. LAWRENCE 


CAPE COD NURSERIES ratmoutu, mass. 


Greatest pink-flowering shrub. 
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“A Divine Flower that makes 
Spring worth waiting for.” 


HYBRID AQUILEGIAS 


A Famous Strain from Weiser Park 


Selected for type and color from a block of the Mrs. Scott 
Elliott variety; grown and re-selected, and now offered as 
“Weiser Park Hybrids.” Giant blooms, long spurs, free- 
flowering habit, and entire hardiness, are the chief points. 
Three plants for $1 
5 or more at 25 cts. each 25 or more at 22 cts. each 
Weiser Park Hybrids are desirable for large group plantings, for naturalizing, 
and for rock-gardens. 


The Old Red-Hot Poker 


An extra fine stock of Tritoma Pfitzeri, with orange-scarlet blooms, has been 
developed in our fields. Plants are priced at 45 cts. each; 5 or more at 
35 cts. each; 25 or more at 25 cts. each. 


Better Plants, by Farr 
our catalogue for 1929 is ready. If you have not received 
a copy please advise us. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134, Weiser Park, Penna. 
On the Wm. Penn Highway between Reading and Harrisburg 
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N ew Evergreens at Hicks 


Hicks Nurseries have come to be synonymous with rare and 
unusual plants. From China, from Japan, and from the islands 
of the sea, we have brought together a host of plants that add 
freshness and novelty to any planting. 


9 - 
Meyer’s Juniper 
A rare color combination—steel-blue and red. Tree dwarf, fine for feather- 
ing down taller evergreens, or in front of tall evergreens at the end of a 


long vista. Z 
Hicks’ New Yew 


Discovered in our nursery and introduced by us. This variety 
is entirely hardy, stays green all winter, and with it the old 
Yew Hedges of England may be reproduced. Dwarf habit, 
seldom over 6 feet high. 


Home Landscapes 
our 1929 catalogue features rare evergreens, shrubs and plants. A copy will 
be sent to customers without further notice, and to others on request. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box E 

















Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Bare Branches 


Transformed Into 
Long Pink Plumes 


Long, rigid wand-like branches packed full of reddish-pink buds and 
delicately stained pale pink when in bloom make this Tea Crab the 
“quintessence of crab-apple loveliness” says E. H. Wilson, who discov- 
ered the variety. So thickly set are the blooms that it is impossible to 
thrust a finger against the branch without touching a flower. 
In addition to the Tea Crab (Malus theifera) we are presenting more 
than a dozen valuable Flowering Crabs—ioensis fi. pl., Sargenti, Bac- 
cata, Floribunda and others—all of. which are described and priced in 
the new edition of our general cata- 
Landscap es and Gardens logue. The book also presents many 


new and rare plants for American gardens and grounds. If you wish a copy, 
please send your name and address. 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Box H, Framingham, Mass. 


















| Garden of Vorienials: : a 
| Yields Perennial Joy | e 


Pe A om ee 


Fh sces early spring to late fall the garden of perennials is gay with 
color; day after day flowers for cutting are at hand; year by year the 
plants should increase and grow more valuable. 


A Hardy Perennial Border 


Designed to give harmony of color and a succession of bloom. Tall 
varieties set at the back, with lower plants in front, the collections be- 
come doubly useful for placing along a fence, against the garage, or in 
a garden corner. 


Border No. 1, 20 x 6 ft., 144 plants, 24 varieties, $20.00 
Border No. 2, 30 x 6 ft., 216 plants, 30 varieties, 30.00 
A Blue-print with Each Collection to show exact arrangement of plants. 
We send the print at once, so you may study it before the plants arrive. 


Horsford’s Garden Annual lists plants according to wet, moist or dry. soils; 
shows blooms month by month, and gives helpful advice to gardeners. We 
shall be pleased to send you a copy on request. 


F. H. HORSFORD. .. ., . - Charlotte, Vermont 
occ 
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A New Cutworm Bait 


ROF. H. R. PETTIT of the Michigan State College has 

originated a new formula for cutworm bait which is con- 
sidered unusually effective. The improved bait can be made by 
dissolving two and one-half ounces of caustic soda (lye) in 
one cup of water and then stirring in and dissolving one-half 
pound of white arsenic. This makes a stock solution of arsen- 
ate of soda. In preparing bait add two tablespoonfuls of the 
stock solution to five cups of water, one cup of cheap molasses 
and use this to moisten three pounds of bran. Then stir in a 
few drops of banana oil. Made by this formula no great 
amount of stirring is required. 

Those who expect to make use of this formula this Spring 
should get their white arsenic immediately because dealers do 
not like to handle it. Arsenate of lead is not a good substitute 
for white arsenic. It does not mix as readily and more of it is 
required to do the work properly. White arsenic is used by 
manufacturers of white arsenate of lead and can be purchased 
now when later on in the spring none will be on the market. 
It should be purchased immediately. 

Tests of baits made according to this formula were ex- 
tremely gratifying during the Spring of 1928, but it must be 
remembered that poison baits do not work very quickly. A 
cutworm may eat a little and live for a week but after once 
partaking of a little of the bran bait the cutworm never eats 
any more. Do not be misled by finding living cutworms in the 
field after the bait has been once spread but draw your conclu- 
sions as to its effectiveness by the stoppage of the injury to 
growing plants. 


Daphne Is Not Particular 


Dear Sir—I have been interested in reading the numerous 
comments on the cultural requirements for Daphne cneorum. 
I have never paid any particular attention to the presence or 
absence of lime. I have seen this plant growing in a great 
many nurseries and gardens having a wide variation in soils 
yet in all cases it has been very satisfactory. I find that it 
prefers a well-drained sandy loam, and especially enjoys full 
sunlight. In shade or partial shade growth is very weak, and 
portions of the plant may die if shade is too dense. 

In heavy clay soils there is likely to be some winterkiiling. 
I find, however, that the soil should not be too rich, as this 
causes the plant to make too rapid growth and thus become 
unable to remain upright and sturdy. Where there are sweep- 
ing winds during Winter, exposed portions of the plant are 
killed. A light covering of evergreen branches, straw or other 
material is therefore advisable, and should remain until well 
into April and be removed gradually. In protected places 
apparently no special protection is necessary. The daphne 
is one of the finest dwarf shrubs and is being propagated in 
very large numbers by all nurserymen in this section. 

—R. E. Newell. 
Hartford, Conn. 


New Varieties of Phlox 


Poe have always been a reliable source of color for 
mass effects, although too often older varieties have been 
used which are either a poor magenta or washed out lilac tone. 
At least, complaint is sometimes made that varieties revert to 
these undesirable colors, but this is the result, generally, of 
permitting chance seedlings to grow in clumps which have 
not been separated for several years. Of the new kinds, Mia 
Ruys is one of the best mid-season varieties to be had. The 
plants are dwarf and vigorous with dark green foliage and 
the pure white flowers which are unusually large are borne 
in great trusses. Prof. Went is another new sort, velvety car- 
mine red in color, which also has flowers of increased size. 
The variety Ruby is one of the most striking reds in cultiva- 
tion and the plants make strong clean growth. 









The Dreer “Gold Medal Dozen” 
will bring your garden rightupto date 
e 


Such rapid advances have recently been made in Hybrid- 
tea Roses that you should certainly have some, if not all, 
of the beautiful new varieties in our Gold Medal Dozen. Eases 
» Brief descriptions cannot do these superb blooms justice, oo. 
so we refer you to our 1929 Garden Book for complete ‘a 
descriptions. Following are the celebrated Roses in this 
collection: s 
Dame Edith Helen Mrs. Henry Bowles aH 
Lady Margaret Stewart Frank Reader 
Mrs. A. R. Barraclough Lady Florence Stronge 
Rev. F. Page Roberts Sir David Davis 


John Russell Ville de Paris 

Margaret McGredy Wilhelm Kordes ‘ 
Strong two-year-old plants of above Roses at $1.50 and x 
$2 each, according to the variety; or the set of twelve 3 


(amounting at single rates to $19.50) for $15. 
list hi orth while in Seeds, 
DREER’S 1929 Garden Book Pith and Bulbs: with culcaral advice 
by experts and a host of illustrations. Acopy free if you mention Horticulture. 


HENRY A. DREER, 1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Protection and Plant Food 


ad in Buckwheat 
‘Hulls 


OR summer mulching Buckwheat 
Hulls are a most practical product. 
Better than muck, humus, or peat, 
as Hulls do not pack or mat; will not 
smother small plants, bulbs or cuttings; 
are light, but do not blow off the bed. 
“a ™ Perennials, roses, small shrubs, can be 
protected with little labor and at low cost. 


BUCKWHEAT HULLS conserve moisture, lighten 
heavy soil, add humus to light sand, and furnish 
considerable plant food. Chemical analysis shows 
Ammonia 1.6%, Phosphoric Acid .06%, Potash .75%. 


“We have used Buckwheat Hulls for years as a mulch on 
Ginseng and Golden Seal gardens, using about 2 inches deep. 
The Hulls protect the plants in winter and spring; also smother 
small weeds and make it — to pull large weeds. We also 
Ayo find the Hulls act as a f 


—O. N. , er Skaneateles, N. Y. 
PRICES—F.O.B. Towanda, Pa. Cash with order— 
160 Ibs. $1.75; 300 lbs. $4.60; 1000 Ibs. $14; 2000 Ibs. 
$23. Ask for delivered price in carloads. Circular 
giving full information mailed on request. 


DAYTON MILLING 
COMPANY 


810 Main Street 
Towanda, Penna. 
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Homelike Atmosphere 


HAT could be more charm- 
ing than graceful Ferns, clus- 


tering around the steps or approaches . 


to the home? Humble cottage or 
pretentious estate, Ferns fit any- 
where and lend atmosphere that 
cannot be secured through any other 
plants. Moral:—Plant more Ferns! 


Ferns for Moist, Shady Places 
5 ADIANTUM PEDATUM, 1| ft. 
5 ASPIDIUM CRISTATUM, | ft. 
5 ASPIDIUM ACROSTICHOIDES, | ft. 


5 ASPIDIUM SPINULOSUM, 1 to 
Ly ft. 


5 ASPIDIUM MARGINALE, | to 2 ft. 


5 ASPLENIUM THELYPTEROIDES, 
2 to 3 ft. 


5 ASPLENIUM FILIX-FOEMINA, 2 
to 3 ft. 


5 PHEGOPTERIS HEXAGONOPTERA, 
} &. 


5 WOODWARDIA VIRGINICA, 2 ft. 


45 Fine Clumps for $6.00 
Please order as Collection No. 3 


Ferns for Dry, Shady Places 
10 ASPIDIUM ACROSTICHOIDES, 1 ft. 


10 DICKSONIA PUNCTILOBULA, 1 to 
2 it. 


10 ASPIDIUM MARGINALE, | to 2 ft. 


5 OSMUNDA CLAYTONIANA, 2 to 
> ff. 


35 Fine Clumps for $5.00 
Please order as Collection No. 2 


A Free Treat for Nature 
Lovers 

If you love Ferns and Trilliums and 
Bloodroot, if the woods ‘‘get’’ you, 
as would music or a great voice or 
an artist’s masterpiece—then you'll 
enjoy a visit to the woods through 
our catalog. Yours for the asking 
and please mention Horticulture. 


GILLETT’S 


FERN & FLOWER FARM 
8 MAIN STREET 


SOUTHWICK, MASS. 





HORTICULTURE 


Starting Perennials Indoors 


ATE spring is the very best time of the year for starting 
certain perennials in the house, especially perennial phlox, 

for there will still be some freezing weather, and these seeds 
grow better if frozen. Plant the seeds in small pots or flats, 
sowing them rather thickly when the temperature is several 
degrees below the freezing point. Water thoroughly and set 
out of doors. It will do them no harm to be left out all night. 


This treatment ripens perennial seeds, kills germs which 
are said to infect some seeds both inside and outside of the 
shell: it bursts open the hard seeds by freezing them while 
they are moist, it lightens soggy soil by the process which 
nature employs in the winter-time, and kills some insects in 
the soil. Even seeds as tiny as those of the gentian work faster 
and better if subjected to this treatment. An apple seed planted 
in June will not sprout until early the following spring, but 
if frozen in this way it will start growing in about a month. 

The frozen seeds in the frozen pots must not be brought 
into a warm room till they are completely thawed out in a 
cool place. Set them later in a warm corner, and as soon as 
the small plants appear, give them all the sunlight they can 
endure, covering them with glass if possible. About the first 
of May, turn them out of the pots without separating the 
plants, and set them in good soil in a sunny coldframe, water- 
ing carefully, when necessary. Allow them to grow there until 
about June 1, when it will be time to divide them and set 
them in the permanent bed. This method of transplanting in 
clumps is just as desirable for annuals as for perennials, when 
the weather is sufficiently warm, for in this way they grow 
like weeds. 

—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 


A New Dahlia Handbook 


*“‘Dahlias,”” by F. F. Rockwell. Published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price $1.00. 

F. F. Rockwell, in his latest addition to the Home Garden 
Handbooks, urges the use of dahlias in a variety of ways 
such as in the border or garden, in landscape planting against 
shrubs and evergreens for late Summer bloom, in temporary 
hedges where singles and pompons are particularly effective, 
or in solid beds. 

The suggestion is offered that, ‘‘in the more northerly states, 
it is often desirable to get a running start by dividing the 
roots four or five weeks before planting time, and starting 
them in pots in a coldframe or in a sunny window.” For this 
purpose, ‘‘the new pots made of compressed peat are excellent, 
as pot and all are transferred to the ground in planting, thus 
avoiding any disturbance of the roots.’’ Farther on, Rockwell 
clearly describes and illustrates the best systems of disbudding 
and training plants. 

A unique method of repairing broken necks of valuable 
tubers is worth noting. ““Wash off the wound on the neck 
of the tuber; take a piece of fairly stiff, but pliable, copper 
wire; insert one end in the body of the tuber, and with the 
other secure the neck in a firm position with two edges of the 
break tight together. Cover the neck with a cast of plaster of 
Paris, mixed with just enough water to permit its being 
worked readily, and applied with a putty knife or an old table 
knife, being careful, of course, not to cover the eye. Place in 
moist peat moss until growth starts. 

In this entertaining book, ten chapters take 85 pages and 
numerous drawings illustrate the salient points of the text 
in which are discussed types and varieties of dahlias and their 
use, soils and fertilizers, planting and growing, insects and 
diseases, storing, propagating and hybridizing, and growing 
for exhibition or profit. A list of over 100 desirable varieties 
includes many standard sorts. 


. 
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Echoes from a 


Garden Studio 


“In my garden studio are shelves with 
the relics of garden lore of every clime 
and color, pamphlets, old seed catalogs, 
magazines, and to these cherished treas- 
ures, it is a joy to add this prize of 
garden periodicals.” 


—From a Wisconsin subscriber 
to the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Send us $1 for seven months’ trial sub- 
scription. Or send:$2 for full year, plus 
the current issue, 13 months in all. 











REGAL LILY SEED—Raise Regal Lilies 
in quantity from seed. 1928 crop— 50 
sents per 500 seeds; 75 cents per 1000; 
$1.50 per oz.; $5. per one-quarter 
pound. Gray & Cole, Ward Hill, Mass. 








Bronze Regal Lupines 


Constant re-selection has produced a 
strain with a high percentage of bronze- 
yellow and coppery-orange. Many other 
scarce and rare perennials are in our 
Specialty List—write for it. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 
Box B Bristol, Connecticut 














Potted Sweet Pea Vines 


Pink, cream-pink, violet-blue, lavender 
white and sunproof scarlet. 


12 pots $1.25. (3 vines ea.) 50 pots $4.00 
50 pots to 35 feet. Order early 


Plant April 5-20 Catalog 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 








The Dainty, Fragrant 
Garland Flower 


(Daphne Cneorum) 


6-8 in. plants 75c, 8-10 in. $1.00 
10-12 in. $1.50 each 
is but one of the many desirable 
shrubs we offer in our 144 page 
Garden Annual 


Free for the asking! 


BIG, BRIGHT PLANT SALESROOM 
Open April ist 


Call and see our stock! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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A PLANT’S ORIGIN 


Is Important 


ww ON 


Bedford grown Trees 
and Plants succeed 
everywhere. Send now 
for our new catalog of 
everything worth 
while for your garden. 


The New England 
Nurseries 
Bedford, Mass. 


(Where your father 
purchased) 











NA 








Unusual Gladiolus 
Special Offer 


Harbinger, Glendale, Fern Kyle, Opales- 
cent, Orange Queen, Priority, Giant 
Nymph, Oardinal Prince, Gold, Mrs. Leon 
Douglass, Sweet Lavender, and Water- 
melon, a $3.65 value for $3.00, 2 each for 
$5.00, 3 each for $7.00 postpaid. 

We specialize in Better Bulbs and Hardy 
Plants, many rare and unusual varieties. 


Complete catalogue free on request. 


MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
STAMFORD CONN. 








Say It With Flowers 


GROW THEM WITH 

Seasons’ (Organic) 

Fertilizer 
Nature’s plant food — Supplies virgin 
humus—A natural soil builder—$3.50 
100 Ibs., $60 per ton, f.o.b. 


J. P. EGBERT 
8 Front Street Patterson, New York 














World’s Largest Dahlia Grower 


Send today for my Free 

large Oatalogue on 

Dahlias, Glads, Iris, 

Peonies, Phlox, Flower- 

ing Shrubs and Peren- 

nials. 

5. Es oy oy 
(The Dahlia ) 
57 Central Street 

E. Bridgewater, Mass. 











Rersied Shrubs 


Now is last chance to buy shrubs for 
Autumn display of berries. 


Send for Oatalog of special berry list 


F. W. CAMPBELL 
7521 Dunedin St. Detroit, Mich. 








Rhododendron Maximum 
and Kalmia Latifolia 


Beautiful specimens for estate plantin 
and wherever immediate effects are desired. 
2 to 8 ft. Select Clumps, 10 for $10 
Per 100, $75.00 
Carload lot, 700 Clumps, 2 to 8% ft. 
for $275.00 
Fresh dug with a good root system and a 
ball of earth. Well packed for shipment. 


Terms cash with order. Hemlock and Red 
Cedar, write for descriptive price list. 


Try us for first class stock 
RHODODENDRON SUPPLY CO. 
Doeville, Tenn. 





HORTICULTURE 


Recent Library Accessions | 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 
Bibliotheca hortensis . . . 1750-1860, by F. J. Dochnahl. Niirnberg, 
Schmid, 1861. . 

Catalogue descriptif des fruits adoptés par le Congrés Pomologique, 
pub. by the Société Pomologique de France. Villefranche, 1927. 

Catalogue of the printed books on agriculture, published between 
1471 and 1840, pub. by the Rothamsted Experiment Station 
Library. Rothamsted (Eng.). : 

Children and gardens, by G. Jekyll. Lond., Country Life, 1908. 

Children’s book of wild-flowers and the story of their names, by G. H. 
Browning. Lond., Chambers. 2 

Economic botany of Alabama, pt. 2. Geologic Survey of Alabama, 
Monograph 9, by R. M. Harper. University, Ala., 1928. 

Flore descriptive et illustrée de la France, de la Corse, by H. Coste. 
Paris, Librairie des Sciences Naturelles, 1901. 3 vols. 

The fruits and fruit trees of America, by A. J. Downing; 2nd rev. by 
C. Downing. N. Y., Wiley, 1900. 

Gardens of Good Hope, by M. Cran. Lond., Jenkins, 1927. , 

a naturelle des fraisiers, by A. N. Duchesne. Paris, Didot, 


1766. 

History of agricultural extension work in the U. S., by A. C. True. 
Wash., U. S. Gov’t Print. Office, 1928. 

History of garden art, by M. L. Gothein; trans. by L. A. Hind. 
Lond., Dent, 1928. 2 vols. 

Library regulations and catalogue, pub. by the Royal Scottish Arbor- 
icultural Society. Edinburgh, 1928. 

The lilac, a monograph, by S. D. McKelvey. N. Y., Macm., 1928. 

The London pleasure gardens of the 18th century, by W. Wroth, 
assisted by A. E. Wroth. Lond., Macm., 1896. 

The magic of herbs, a modern book of secrets, by Mrs. C. F. Leyel. 
Lond., Cape, 1926. 

Maladies des plantes cultivées . . 
Paris, Bailliere, 1927. 

Maladies des plantes cultivées ... parasitaires, by G. Delacroix; 
3e éd. rev. by A. Maublanc. Paris, Bailliere, 1926. 

Manuscript record book of pears, by C. P. Huntington [?] Milton. 

Les meilleurs fruits au début du XXe siécle, pub. by the Société 
nationale d’Horticulture de France. Paris, 1907. 

Mutation with orchids, by L. Reychler. Bruxelles, Goemaere, 1928. 

—— instruction facile poul la culture des figuiers. Paris, Sercy, 


- non parasitaires, by G. Delacroix. 


Nouvelle instruction pour connoistre les bons fruits; 2e éd., by C. S. 
Estienne. Paris, Sercy, 1687. 

Trees and shrubs hardy in the British Isles; 4th ed., by W. J. Bean. 
Lond., Murray, 1925. 2 vols. 

Truly rural, by R. Wright. Bost., Houghton, 1922. 


When Sowing Small Seeds 


When difficulty is experienced in sowing very small seeds, 
it will be found a good plan to mix the seeds with about five 
times their bulk of fine and perfectly dry sand. The mixing 
must be done thoroughly, and then the sand and seeds dis- 
tributed along the rows. No covering will be needed if the 
seeds are pressed into the ground with a board or the flat 
back of the spade. Too deep planting is the cause of many 
failures. 
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Rock Plants 
and 
Hardy Perennials 


Lilies 
and other 


Bulbs 








Everyone of the old standbys and 
all the new ones that have proven 
themselves worthy and absolutely 
hardy. Every plant field grown and 
2 or 3 years old for immediate effects. 

Large quantities always available. 


All lilies and every bulb especially 
grown for us. Every one vigor filled 
and of the best. 

Nothing but firsts sold. 

Available in small lots; or in large 
quantities for mass planting. 


Write for Bulb or Plant catalog. Both are leaders in 
their respective class and better than most books issued. 


Reg.U.S.Pat.Of. 


Wayside Gardens 


E. H. Schulez, Pres. 


MENTOR, OHIO 


J. J. Grullemans, Sec’y-Treas. 
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Flowers 
Vegetables 
Lawns 
Shrubs 
Trees 

Pot Plants 
Window Boxes 
the ideal food 
for all grow- 
ing things in 
house, garden 
or greenhouse 


FLORANID 


a concentrated and lasting plant 
food — odorless, clean, water solu- 
ble, economical—pleasant and easy- 
to-handle. One pound equals in 
fertilizing value 35 lbs. best sheep 
manure or 90 lbs. grade A horse 
manure. One pound is enough for 
1000 square feet of lawn or garden. 
Try it. Once used you'll need no 
urging to keep it on hand for mak- 
ing things grow and bloom pro- 
fusely. Sold in convenient sized 
packages by Florists, Seedsmen, 
Hardware and Drug Stores. Look 
for SNP shield trade mark. 


Instructive literature free 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products 
Corporation 
Garden Department 
285-E Madison Ave. New York 


OOO +4Z>rv, 
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ERNEST H. WILSON 


Keeper of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum of Harvard University 


Let the keeper of 


MERICA'S 
GREATEST 
GARDEN 


Plan an 
Aristocratic 
Garden 
for you! 


“T Bovsannes of gardeners all 
over the world are in- 
debted to 


ERNEST H. WILSON 


for innumerable valuable 
suggestions and plans derived 
from his 


GARDEN CLASSICS 


Realizing that many garden lovers 
in America have not yet had the 
opportunity to examine E. a 
Wilson’s Garden Classics, the pub- 
lishers offer to send them for free 
examination to responsible persons. 


Fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail TODAY 





Free Examination Offer 


THE STRATFORD CO. 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the Wilson Garden 
Classics checked below: 


[] China—Mother of Gardens 
$10.00 

(] Aristocrats of the Garden 5.00 
(] More Aristocrats of the 

Garden 5.00 
(] Plant Hunting (2 vol.) 15.00 
(] America’s Greatest Garden 3.00 
It is understood that I may return 
any or all of these within five days 
without obligation to me. I shall 
remit for those I retain. 


ee 











THE STRATFORD CO., Boston 





HORTICULTURE 
Dahlias for Bedding 


ITHIN recent years, dwarf dahlias have come into 
popularity in this country as bedding plants, resulting 
probably from their effective use for this purpose in France. 
One strain, in particular, which has become a favorite is the 
Coltness hybrids since plants can be grown from seed sown 
in the hotbed early in March, transplanting the seedlings to 
the open ground after danger of frost is over. The fact that 
these dahlias are best treated as annuals should not be against 
them for the plants bloom profusely during Summer and 
Autumn providing single flowers in a wide range of bright 
dahlia colors which are superb for cut flower arrangements. 
The plants are compact and seldom grow over 20 inches 
high. 

Another strain known as Mignon also provides bright 
colors such as yellow, bronze, red, pink and white, most of 
them clear yet some pleasing markings on the petals may be 
expected. While seed of this kind may also be had to start 
early, green plants can be purchased even as is the case with 
other bedding plants. This way of handling these dwarf 
dahlias is relatively new and will be welcomed by home 
gardeners. Young plants should be set about 18 inches apart 
each way either in the border or beds to allow plenty of 
room for the plants to branch, and soil suited to the tall 
growing decoratives is all right for the dwarf kinds. 

Still a third strain is called Peter Pan which differs from 
the others in having anemone type flowers. In general, the 
colors and plant habit of this strain are the same as the other 
two, but many gardeners prefer the anemone type of flower 
to the single. 


The Luxuriant Summer Hyacinth 


NE of the finest Summer-flowering Cape of Good Hope 
bulbs is Galtonia candicans, more commonly called 
Hyacinthus candicans. Unlike the common Dutch bedding 
hyacinth, the Summer hyacinth is tall growing, sending up 
stiff spikes often three feet or more high, from which hang 
many lovely white bells in an open raceme at about the 
same time that late Spring-planted gladioli bloom. 

Mass planting is recommended, preferably where there is 
a good background, or possibly in combination with scarlet 
gladioli, montbretias or among iris. Naturalized bulbs among 
shrubs are particularly effective when planted in groups and 
equally pleasing results can be had by planting in solid beds 
in the same manner that Spring bulbs are used. A succession 
of spikes should be encouraged by cutting away old stalks 
as the flowers fade. 

In favored sections, the bulbs will Winter over if heavily 
mulched, and in a few years large clumps will be formed, but 
it is safer to dig them in Autumn if the Winters are severe. 
In many cases, it will be found best to treat the bulbs as 
annuals, planting new stock each year. Large bulbs should 
be set six inches deep in a sunny location where the soil is rich 
and thoroughly drained. 


A Good South African Plant 


GATHAEA coelestis is a half-hardy perennial from 
South Africa, easily grown from seeds or cuttings. It 
makes an excellent house plant, although repeated spraying 
is necessary to keep the rough foliage free from white fly. It 
can be planted out in Summer, and will make a large speci- 
men, covered with exquisite sky-blue flowers. Then the gar- 
dener may make cuttings in August for house plants, these 
cuttings to be rooted in sand. The plant needs a sunny 
window, cool temperature and more water than most plants. 
To bloom freely, it should be somewhat pot-bound. 
—Bessie W. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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ROCK CREEK NURSERIES 
McLachlan Bank Bldg. Washington, D. 0. 








Special Introductory Offer 
40 named gladiolus $1.00 


12 hardy phlox mixed $1.50 
Iris, Gladiolus, Hardy Plants, etc. 


Catalog on Request 


WEST END GARDENS 
Marlboro Mass. 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 




















Rock Garden Plants, Perennials, 
Flowering Crabs, Hybrid Lilacs, 
Cotoneasters. Many new and 
rare kinds. Ask for price list. 


WESTON NURSERIES 
Brown and Winter Streets, Weston, Mass. 








As Hardy and Rugged as Our 
Green Mountains 
Is the nursery stock grown at 
MITCHELL FARM NURSERIES 
Barre, Vermont 
Send for catalog of all kinds of nursery 

stock which withstands, every winter 

30 BELOW ZERO 


HARDY! , HARDY! HARDY! 








Rock Plants From Rockmarge 


Saxifrages, Gentians, Androsaces, Pent- 
stemons, Lewisias, and several hundred 
varieties of rare native and imported 
alpines. - 
Mrs. Edith Banghart, F.R.H.S. 
BRockmarge 


ine Gardens 
Medina _ W n 








Largest and Oldest Western Grower 
Send for Catalog 


WEED’S GARDENS 
Beaverton Oregon 


PEONIES 











PLANT LABELS 


Attractive, permanent, easily read. Made 
in three sizes: 12”, 24” and 40” long. 


For circulars and samples address: 


ROLPH LABEL WORKS 


Markham, Ontario, Canada 
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We are headquarters for 


Tigridia or Mexican Shell Flower 


Gorgeous triangular blossoms of yellow 
spotted with crimson. Fine for the border 
and striking when planted in groups. 
— oe: the culture is the same as 
for gladioli 
Bulbs $2.25 dozen 
$15.00 per h prepaid 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Dr. B. B. Bales, Proprietor 


Circleville Ohio 








LILIUM REGALE 
Pea * REGAL 8 vias delivery 


No. ac 10 100 
7 =” 8 in. circum...$.60 $5.50 $50.00 





0. 
6 ” 7 in. circum... .50 4.75 45.00 
0. 
8 to 5 in. circum... .80 2.75 22.50 
No. 4 
2 to 3 in. circum... .20 1.75 15.00 


5 bulbs at 10 rates; 25 bulbs at 100 rates 
WILLIAM SWAN 
75 Pine Avenue E. Milton, Mass. 












Beautiful Summer 
FLOWERING BULBS 


Tigridia pavonia (Mexican Tiger Flower), 
a big, gorgeous thing, dozen $1.50. 


Zephyranthes rosea (Fairy Lily), showy 
and dainty, dozen 50 cents. 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
Silver Spring Maryland 
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Chinese Lanterns 
(Physalis francheti) . 


Large roots guaranteed to bear lanterns 
this season 


$1.50 a dozen 


BERTHA S. SLATER 
Pairhaven Mass. 








Arden Nurseries 


A little roadside garden spe- 
cialising in unusual evergreens 
and rock plants. 





Ds 
«3 
*y 
\ A: JON Worth a visit 

6 miles north of mn on Marsh Rd. 

(cement) 

Arden, Delaware 








Japanese Gems 
Rare and Unique Varieties 
FLOWERING CHERRIES 

Each 
10 NANDEN, double pink, 3 yrs. old .... $10 


2 SHIRA FUGEN, double white, 4 yrs. old $15 
1 OJOCHIN, double pale pink, 10 yrs. old $40 


Also large stock of 
NANDEN and OJOCHIN, 2 yrs. old, $5 each 


WISTERIA 


Large stock of following 2-years old 
NODA MURASAKI, purple blooms, 24 in., $4 each 
KAME, purple blooms, 14 in. .......  * 
SHIRA NODA, white blooms, 24 in. ... $5 “ 


LORELOPE NURSERY 
Setauket Long Island, N. Y. 


HORTICULTURE 


The Earliest Flowers to Bloom 


pa ng that to nearly all persons the earliest flowers 
are the most precious I send this list of blossoms found 
in my garden on March 20 of this year. I would make it 
plain that the conditions of my garden are not conducive to 
early bloom. We are not sheltered or open to the south and 
moreover we have a clay sub-soil, which makes a chill bed. 
Any one with a really ingratiating situation can do far more 
than I can ever hope to do with early flowers. The list, how- 
ever, will serve to show what a gay show may be enjoyed 
in March by the use of a little forethought. 

Several flowers which would ordinarily be on the list are 
missing for one unavoidable reason or another. I lost my 
bush of Hamamelis mollis. Hepaticas would be in bloom in 
sheltered places but they were left this year too long under 
a very heavy blanket of leaves. The little rampageous colts- 
foot I removed because I could not keep it within bounds. 
But there is plenty of bloom without them. Here is the rest 


of the list: 
Snowdrops, several kinds, over in sheltered spots but in 
full flower in north and west aspects. 
Helleborus niger, has bloomed all winter, about over 
6 orientalis, several kinds 
Eranthis hyemalis 
Scilla siberica 
Leucojum vernum 
Bulbicodium vernum 
Viola odorata 
Iris persica, in the rock garden 
‘“* reticulata, in the rock garden 
‘“* Krelagei, in the rock garden 
Adonis vernalis fl. pl. 
Hyacinthus azureus 
Draba aizoides, in the rock garden 
Narcissus minimus 
eI montanus (almost out) 
nanus (almost out) 
cyclamineus 
Crocus imperati (about over) 
**  ‘Tomasinianus 
Susianus 
biflorus 
versicolor 
** — Sieberi 
vernus albus 
Olivieri 
Dutch variety, Maximilian 
Other Dutch varieties just coming 
Primula denticulata, just showing color 
Arabis alpina, just showing color 
Polemonium repens, just showing color 
Erica carnea 
Jasminum nudiflorum 
Lonicera fragrantissima 
* Standishii 
Daphne Mezereum 
Hamamelis japonica 
Cornus mas 
Forsythia against chimney 
Spicebush. 


Bronxville, N. Y. 


“e 


—Louise Beebe Wilder. 
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Weir our copy of this 
Distinguished Catalog is FREE 


to all who live East of the 
Mississippi and North of the 
Carolinas (SOc per copy else- 
where). 


Within its beautifully illus- 
trated pages you will find 
valuable information about 
Evergreens, . Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Perennials, Roses — in 
short — “Everything for the 


Garden” 


‘Write for your copy TODAY / 
v 


' 82-D Pleasant Street 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 




















Grow Healthy Roses 


$1; pint $1.50. At your dealer’s or 
send check. 

Use Complete Treatment, which 
includes companion sprays: Aphis- 
trogen, kills aphis (plant lice) ; In- 
sectrogen, kills leaf-eating insects. 

Ask your dealer or write us direct 
requesting free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Control.” 


To GET good blooms, you must have 
healthy foliage — freedom from 
Mildew and Black Spot. This can 
readily be obtained by regular 
sprayings with Fungtrogen. 
Fungtrogen is easy and pleasant 
to use—simply mix with water and 
spray. No discoloration 
of foliage or blooms. 










Invisible. Used by the ROSE 
noted Wallingford, MANUFACTURING 
Pa., Rose Gardens and COMPANY 


3641 Filbert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


leading horticulturists. 
Prepaid: half pint 





WELLESLEY GROWN 


GLADIOLUS 


$3.25 value for $2.00 
Three lots for $5.00 


Alma Gluck, Peach Red 

Carmen > White 

Le Marechal Foch, Pale Pink 

Neoga, Dark Red, Ruffled 

Primadonna, Yellow 

Maurice Fuld, Rose Pink, Mammoth flower 
Rose Mist, Old Rose, one of the best 


Yes! We have the dainty new Glad. 
ANNIE LAURIE. Large Bulbs, 50 cts. 
each, 12 for $5.00. 


Large stock of ALMA GLUOK, one of the 
best for garden effect or for cutting. 75 
cts. per doz., $5.00 per 100. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


VIOLA JERSEY GEM 


Everyone wants it. Flowers all summer, 
great for an edging, fine in the rockery. 
And our plants cost so little. 


10 for $1.50 Postpaid 
25 or more, 10c each, not Postpaid 


These are from little pots, and experi- 
ence teaches that they are surer to live 
and flower better all thru the summer, 
than any other size. Our catalog tells 
about them and also about WHITE 
JERSEY GEM, and JERSEY JEWEL, 
two fine new sorts from Mr. Weston. 


HMEHAAAAA 





Send for a copy of our catalog before 
you forget it. Plenty more of 
interest in it. 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vermont 
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LABEL YOUR % 
PLANTS 
for YEARS 

TO COME with 


SIMPLEX 


WEATHERPROOF 


PLANT LABELS 


WITH COPPER WIRES 


Weather soon destroys ordinary labels. 
Simplex labels cost but a few cents more 
and give lasting satisfaction because the 
record stands out clear and sharp for 
years. Writing may easily be erased and 
the label used repeatedly. Made of heavy, 
opaque, white celluloid, protected with a 
strong transparent mica cover—inde- 
structible by weather. Label is attached to 
plant with copper wire. Order some today. 


Write With Commen Pencil 
Ne. 1—3 x 1/2 in., 50c. dez., $3.00 per 100 
Ne. 2—4 x 3/4 in., 75c. dez., $5.00 per 100 
Mo. 3—5 x 1 in., 1.00 doz, $7.00 par 100 





SIMPLEX A 24-inch iron stake with 











carvew Metal label holder welded to 
‘op. Set them in ground. 
LABEL = Beautifully enameled in 
dark green. Celluloid card and mica Set 
cover fit tightly into card holder. ra 
Mo. 10—23/4x 11/2 in, 2c. each m 
We. 11—3 x 2 in. 30c. each End 
Sold by dealers. If yours hasn’t them ne, 
write us his name and we will see that - 
you are supplied. Do not accept sub- 
stitutes. 100% satisfaction guaran- Near 
teed. Descriptive folder free. Al! Single| 
prices include delivery in WJ. S. A., Plant 
with full directions. = 
CHARLES STEWART CO. oe 
218 Broadway New York 


By ae. 


EMILE AUBRUN 
GLADIOLUS 


This is a very large, strong growing 
variety, coppery bronze with red blotch. 
Long spike with 8 to 12 immense well 
placed blooms open at atime. This is one 
of the very finest varieties in existence. 
50 cents each. Oan supply all sizes and 
any quantity. 








Send for catalog describing this and 300 
more of the World’s Best 


~CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE 


BOX 55 BURLINGTON, VT. 








CHRISTMAS 
ROSES 


(Heleborus Niger) for immediate delivery. 
Blooms all winter out-of-doors. Leaves as 
beautiful as its flower Winter or Summer. 


Explicit cultural directions sent 
with each order. 


$1 each; $10 a dozen 


“SUNTAN” 
VIOLA 


The new apricot. Hardy Perennial 
30 cts. each; $3 a dozen 


Garden Studio, Inc. 


No. 1 Harold St., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


When in this vicinity a cordial invitation 
is extended to visit our Studio to talk 


“Garden” with us. Stud'o— Boston Post 


Road at Weaver Street, Larchmont, N. Y 











HORTICULTURE 


Practical Questions and Answers 
for Soil Testing* 


1. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Why is testing soil as to its chemical reaction a plant conservation 
move? 


It is an intelligent means of conservation in reducing 
the large percentage of failure and waste so prevalent 
in the transplanting and culture of our native plants, 
whether obtained from dealers or from the wild. 


What are the three main types of reaction met with in soil-testing? 
Acid, neutral and alkaline. 


Neutral is represented by the pH value 7. 

(‘“‘pH” is a term used by physical chemists for expressing active 
acidity and alkalinity.) . ; 

Numbers below 7 denote acid reactions. 


Numbers above 7 denote alkaline reactions. 


What is a circumneutral soil? 
A circumneutral soil is one that is ‘‘about’’ neutral. 
It may be very slightly acid or very slightly alkaline, 
covering pH values 6-8. 


Do all native plants require their soil to be acid or alkaline? 
The majority of our most vigorous plants are indif- 


ferent, but many of our rare and beautiful flowers and 
shrubs do require definite soil reactions. Some attain 
their greatest perfection in acid soil; a few in alkaline 
soil, and a great many in circumneutral soil. 


What is the difference between preferences and soil requirements of 
plants? ‘ ; ; 
Some plants prefer certain soil reactions but may be 


able to exist in a soil not so congenial. Others require 
certain reactions for their very existence. 


Does everything in plant culture depend on these chemical reactions? 
No. Other conditions are very important, such as: 


shelter, light or shade, moisture or dryness, texture, 
drainage, and available plant food. However, even if 
all these conditions are made right, the plant will not 
thrive unless the reaction is suited to it. 


What rule should be observed in transplanting native plants? 
A test should be made of the reaction of their native 


soil around the plant roots and the reaction found 
should be matched in the garden where the species is 
to be grown. 


Are ordinary garden loam and leaf mold acid? 
No. They are usually circumneutral. 


How can their acidity be increased? 
By mulching with the following, allowing rain to 


dissolve out the acids: needles of pine, spruce or hem- 
lock, old sawdust, bark, acid peat, fresh oak leaves 
before the acid has been dissolved out. If these natural 
sources of acid are not available in sufficient amount, 
the soil may be acidified by sprinkling over it dry 
powdered commercial tannic acid or commercial 
aluminum sulphate at the rate of one pound per 
square yard. 


May leaves of other trees than those listed be used? 
No. Those of the maple, beech, etc., tend to make the 


reaction circumneutral instead. 


What are some of the commercial products with their reactions, 
offered by dealers for supplying humus to the soil? 
“‘Hyper-humus,”’ circumneutral; 


“Prindle-humus,”’ sub-acid (moderately acid) ; 
Atkins and Durbrow ‘Peat Moss,’’ mediacid (in- 
tensely acid). 
Sphagnum mosses are mediacid. 
The reaction of all fertilizers should be known before 
supplying. 
Should plants preferring a circumneutral soil be planted under oak, 
pine, hemlock or spruce trees? 


No. ‘The drippings from the oak leaves and the 


9? 





*From a leaflet of the Garden Club of Madison, N. J. Reprinted by permission. 
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Highest quality plants shipped 
from the Appalachian Mountains 
in any quantity. For specimen 
and special planting we furnish 
Nursery grown stock from our 
Stroudsburg Nursery. 

Our general catalogue mailed on request 
to points east of the Mississippi River. 
LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 
1107 Bryant St., Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Nursery located 2000 feet from Lacka- 


wanna trail, Pa. route 2, U. S. route 
611. Visitors welcome at any time 








Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 
‘Box G Putney, Vermont 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 








Plant This Spring on 
the Sunny Bank 
Creeping Junipers 

Scotch Heather 
Cotoneasters 
Brooms in variety 
Bearberry, and 
Sunroses 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 














Rhododendron Max. 


and Mountain Laurel, 2-4 ft., 25 $5, 100 $18 

Clumps, 2-3 ft., 8-18 bran., 35 $12, 100 $40 

Seedlings, 6- 18 ee 100 $10, 1000 $75 

Hemicck Trees, 2-4 ft., 25 $4.50, 100 $16 

Fancy Holly, 2 to 4 ft. ... 25 $7, 100 $25 
Write for prices on carload lots 


W. G. NORRIS P. O. Doeville, Tenn. 











NEWER GLADS 


Join the ever-widening circle of my 
Glad Friends. True, vigorous stock in 
generous values at popular prices. My 
complete list now ready—will interest 
you, both the prices and the sound 
Glad Chatter. Just drop a card. 


ERNEST S. CLARK, Jr. 


Windsor, R. D. 72, Connecticut 








HARDY OUTDOOR FERNS 
mr 


6 Ostrich Plume, 4 Sensitive, 
4 Evergreen, 6 Lady Fern— 
five year old clumps prepaid for 
$5; one-half for $3. 


3 each of 10 var. $4 not prepaid 
3 each of 20 var. $8 not prepaid 
3 each of 30 var. $12 not prepaid 
Suitable for moist, shady or 
sunny situation, please specify. 
: Catalog mailed free. 

A single trial order will show you why our cus- 
tomers purchase year after year. 


FERNDALE NURSERY, ASKOV, MINN, 
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from 
Chemar Gardens 
Our 42-page 1929 Catalogue will 
feature the Chemar 1929 Novelties 
and in addition will list the lead- 
ing novelties from other growers. 
It contains the best Dahlias of 


today. 
co Chemar Dahlia 
Seed 








grown in Los 
Angeles County. 
One of the out- 
standing Dahlias 
at the last New 
York Show was 
a seedling from 
Chemar Dahlia 
Seed. 
_Ask for 1929 Catalogue 

It lists a wide range of Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs, everything good, 
from the popular priced to the 
latest novelties. 


Chemar Dahlia Gardens 
201 School St., Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

















-means 
Quality- 


Price and service 
Zuaranteed == 





ATKINS & DURBROW, I 

















Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP 
SOAP 


imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 


But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 

















AUCLAC aw elin 


An orderly garden is well labeled; 


_ it is neat and instructive, a pleasure 
mM to owner and visitors. Use 
ZA INDESTRUCTO 
Metal Plant and Tree Labels 


The most satisfactory perma- 
nent labels. They are inexpen- 
sive; no ink used and names 
are always legible. 

Made in various styles includ- 
ing pot labels and garden 
stakes. Don’t break off or 
rot like wooden labels. 






INDESTRUCTO METAL 
PLANT--TREE LABELS 











HORTICULTURE 


needles cause the soil underneath to become acid. An 
acid soil can be made circumneutral by liming, but for 
the best results the lime must be turned under or 
mixed in. 

13. After transplanting can we depend upon the soil which we have 
brought in about the roots of the plants, or otherwise properly 
supplied, to retain its original reaction? 

Not if the surrounding soil is of a different character. 
Tests should be made from time to time and the right 
conditions renewed when necessary. Barriers may be 
constructed under the surface of the ground to exclude 
foreign elements. 


14. In what localities do acid soils predominate? : 
Bogs containing sphagnum moss and various other 


kinds of peat. Locations where the Heath family 
thrives. Woods of pine, hemlock, spruce and oaks. 
Mountain tops where the lime has been washed down 
by the rains. Sandy locations such as the New Jersey 
Pine Barrens and wooded highlands. 

15. Does the presence of moss or sorrel indicate acidity as was formerly 

thought? 

Not necessarily. It may only indicate a soil poor in 
nitrates. 

16. What group of plants has decided acid preferences, varying in degree? 
The Heath family: rhododendrons, kalmies, andro- 
medas, arbutus, etc. 

17. What group of plants has outstanding preference for alkalinity? 
Ferns whose natural habitat is lime stone cliffs. 

18. Do all plants of the same family require the same soil reactions? 

No. Trillium grandiflorum prefers circumneutral soil 
and Trillium undulatum (painted trillium) acid. 
Cypripedium acaule (moccasin flower) requires ex- 
treme acidity while Cypripedium pubesceus, parvi- 
florum and reginz prefer circumneutral soils. 

19. What makes the transplanting and culture of our native terrestrial 


orchids difficult? — : f , B 
An association of their roots with micro-organisms, 


called symbiosis. These organisms aid in nutrition, 
and plants partly depending on such a process are 
very sensitive to changes in soil reaction. 

20. From what part of the soil in relation to the plants should samples 

be taken for testing? 

Tests should always be made from soil taken from 
immediately about the roots. 

21. What is the simplest method of testing soil as to its reaction? 
The use of a dye as an indicator. ‘This should be done 
according to directions supplied with commercial 


testing sets. 

22. How does the dye act? 
Its color changes markedly when acted upon by an 
acid or by an alkali. 

23. Is litmus paper suitable for soil tests? 
Theoretically yes, but in practice the color changes are 
difficult to follow and to interpret. 

24. Can weeds be eradicated by changing the soil reaction? 
In some cases they can. For example, when lime is 
sprinkled on a lawn it does not reach the grass roots, 
but forms a thin surface layer or alkaline material 
ideally suited to the germination and growth of seeds 
of crab; chickweed, and dandelion which blow in. 
These may be eradicated by fertilizing with ammo- 
nium sulphate instead of lime. 

25. Do the principles of soil-testing apply alike to wild and cultivated 

gardens? 


Yes, to all types of gardening. 
—Edith Ludlow Marsh. 


Madison, N. J. Chairman of Conservation Committee. 


10 HANDSOME CACTI, 
RARE CACTI 2222222 
Ursinus (Grizzly Bear), 


Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
12-inch bowls for planting. All for only $3.75, F.0.B. Regular $10.00 value, 
and we send our 

_ Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 
Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.O.B. Our Cacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with 
all orders. 


DESERT PLANT CoO. Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 





177 
GLADIOLUS !!! 


Special Offerings of fine varieties at prices 
that will interest you. Detailed descrip- 
tions of the great leaders of the big shows, 
as well as a comprehensive list of the best 
standards and general favorites. Dates of 
blooming, ratings, cultural directions, 
points on arrangement and many other 
matters of interest in our new 1929 cata- 
logue. If you have not been a customer 
for the past two years send in your name 
and address, or you may not receive a 
copy. Our bulbs are well known for their 
high quality and trueness to name and our 
flowers from our gardens have won many 
first prizes, medals and high awards at 
the big shows. 


MARGARET BREARD HAWKS 
Elmwood Terrace Gardens 
Bennington Vermont 











eo’xsourt. DAHLIAS 
50c each, Postpaid 


PROPAGATION OF THE DAHLIA 
CULTIVATION OF THE DAHLIA 
FERTILIZING FOR LARGE BLOOMS 
HARVESTING AND STORING DAHLIAS 
ENEMIES AND PESTS OF DAHLIAS 


All five for $2.00 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 














21 Varieties gorgeous colored IRISES, The 
Garden’s Greatest Beautifiers (including 
“Dream,” the best pink) labeled and post- 
paid for only $1. Six orders for only $5. 
Color circular free. 

A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


Thomas J. GreyCo. 


SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, THE VERY BEST 
ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 




















Iris Perennials 
Rock Plants 


Peonies 


Hillside Gardens 
Amesbury, Mass. 


EVERGR Fine Specimen 
Flowering Shrubs 
Rhododendron Max. and Mountain Laurel 
2 to 4 ft., 25, $5.00; 100, $18. Clumps, 
2-8 ft., 8-16 shoots, 25, $12; 100, $40. 
Hemlock, 2-4 ft., 25, $5.00; 100, $18.00 
Fancy Holly, 2-4 ft., 25, $7.00; 100, $25. 
Seedlings, of all the above stock, 12 to 
24 ins., 100, $10.00; 1,000, $75.00. 


Cash please Write for Car Lot Prices 
JOHN E. NORRIS 
P. O. Doeville, Tenn. 


Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For the woman who does her own garden- 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, yellow with green leather 
back is different, attractive, lucky. $3.00 
postpaid. 

M. & M. JENNINGS 
119 Plax Hill Road So. Norwalk, Conn. 


WANTED 
Plants, cuttings or seeds of 


Daphne Blagayana 


Address Box B.3, Care of 
Horticulture 












































Odorless and Weedless 


HUMUS 


At the price sold it has no equal as a 


FERTILITY MAKER 


It is the chief nitrogenous food of plants. 
It binds and makes a sandy soil hold 
moisture. It lightens and prevents a clay 
soil from baking. It increases the temper- 
ature of the soil which means quick germi- 
nation. Its use means bacteria without 
which no plant life is possible. It puts 
back into the soil the life that is taken 
out each year. 


$5.00 for 5, 100-Ib. bags $18.00 per ton 
f.o.b. Stanhope, N. J. 
Cultural directions with every order 


H. B. PRINDLE 


70 East 45th Street New York 








Gladiolus Book Free 


Send for my new 36-page illustrated 
Gladiolus Book, describing 175 exqui- 
site varieties, including the rare novelty 
**Lavender Bride.”’ 

HOWARD M. GILLET 


Gladiolus Specietiet 


Box 451 ew Lebanon, N. Y. 








oe 


enter vartstien, slate ont reels Sod tor 


po gladiolus lover. Not the most 
selected by a . 
Cucierion, fast the best. Every bulb perféct, sure 


few with the ald of my catalog. Write forse today. 
SOHN BH. McKIBBIN, 1322 Division St, Goshen, lad. 












TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and no 
two alike— for miniature gardens, $1.50 
postpaid. Larger plants, guaranteed bloom- 
ing size, $2.75 postpaid. 

Free List 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Winkelman Arizona 








KINKADE GARDEN TRAGTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical, Proven 
Power Oultivator for 
eners, Subur- 
banites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, 
a 
8 8 an oultrymen. 
F. MA’ 





CAN co. 
1084 33rd Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


H. A. Hyde Co. (Watsonville, Calif.) : 
“Fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, roses, bulbs, perennials, 
landscaping.” 

Indian Spring Farms, Inc. (Baldwinsville, N. Y.) 
“Gladiolus, season 1929.” 

Iris Acres. (Molalla, Oregon) ; 

“The well considered Iris garden. Fall 1928, Spring 1929.” 
“West coast wildings, hardy hill grown — 

Joerg, George J. (New Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y.) 

“Joerg’s gladioli and other bulbs and roots. 1929.” , 

Johnson’s Seed Store. (2172 East Ninth St., Cleveland, Ohio) 
“Catalog 1929.” (Vegetable and flower seeds.) 

Kennedy Gardens. (Midland, Mich.) 

1929 choice gladioli and dahlias.” 
Kitson, Emilie H. (9 Irvington St., Springfield, Mass.) 
“Kit Garden dahlias 1929.” 
Lacona Gladiolus Gardens. (Lacona, N. Y.) 
“A hobby that grew. 1929” 
Little Tree Farms. (Pleasant St., Framingham Centre, Mass.) 
“Yearbook 39, section II, catalogue. Little Tree Farms for 1929.” 
Long, J. D., Seed Co. (Boulder, Colorado) 
“Long’s garden book, spring 1929.” 

Lowe and Gibson, Ltd. (Crawley Down, Sussex, Eng.) 
“Choice gladioli and seeds.” 

McConnell Nursery Co. (Pt. Burwell, Ontario) 

“Hardy plants for Canadian homes.” 

McDonald, Kenneth and Sons, Ltd. (Ottawa, Canada) 
“McDonald’s garden book for 1929.” (Seeds, plants, bulbs.) 

es W. E. & Co., Inc. (150 West 23rd St., New York City, 


>: oa 
“Marshall’s matchless seeds, 1929.” 

The Mitchell Farm Nurseries. (Barre, Vt.) 

“1929 catalogue and price list. Vermont grown nursery stock.” 

North Eastern Nursery Co. (Cheshire Evergreen Nursery, College 
Highway, Cheshire, Conn.) 

1929. Evergreens for all purposes.” 
Payne, Theodore. (345 South Main St., Los Angeles, Calif.) 
“Payne’s garden guide, seeds, plants, trees, 1929.” 

Peacock Dahlia Farms. ahlialand, N. J.) 

“The World’s best dahlias, new creations and old friends, 1929.” 

Pioneer Nursery. (Monrovia, Calif.) 

“Big trees, big specimen ornamental trees and shrubs, boxed and 
established.” 

Power, W. & Co. (25 & 26 King St., Waterford, Ireland) 

“Power seeds 1929.” 
Pudor, O. M. (Puyallup, Wash.) Beautiful flowers from seed. 
Fall 1928—Spring 1929. 
Rosedale Nurseries. (S. G. Harris, prop. Tarrytown, N. Y.) Mes- 
sage from Rosedale. 
Royal Nurseries. (Maidstone, Eng.) Bunyard’s irises. 
Robbins, E. C. (Ashford, N. Carolina) “Gardens of the Blue Ridge.” 
Hardy vines, climbers, and creepers, native ferns, aquatic and bog 
plants, native orchids, lilies, bulbous plants, and herbaceous 
perennials of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Rivoire, pére et fils. (16 rue d’Algerie, Lyon, France) 
“1929 graines et plantes.” 

Rock’s Seeds. (1106 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo.) 
“Rock’s 1929 garden book.” 

Roos, Jelle. (Concord, Mass.) 
“Gladioli, dahlias.” 

Shattuck, Dr. Shirley S. (162 Elm St., Everett, Mass.) 
“Sagamore Gardens, dahlias and gladioli.” 

Snyder Bros., Inc. (Linn Co. Nurseries, Center Point, Iowa) 
“Hardy plant material for 1929.” 

State Nursery and Seed Co. (Helena, Montana) 
“1929 yearbook. Vegetables and flower seeds.” 

Tether and Don. (104-106 Broadway, Paterson, N. J.) 
“Seeds, plants, bulbs, and garden supplies, spring 1929.” 

Totty, Charles H., Co. (Madison, N. J.) 

“Totty’s chrysanthemums, roses, gladiolus, perennials, etc.” 

Tricker, W., Inc. (Saddle River, N. J.) 

“Water lilies, aquatic plants, fancy fishes.” 

Uncas Dahlia Farm. (Uncasville, Conn.) 

“Dahlias, 1929.” 

Unwin, W. J. (Histon, Cambs., Eng.) 

(Catalogue of sweet peas, vegetables and flower seeds, glads, 
dahlias, roses.) 

Vavra, Joseph (P. O. Box 728, Huntington Beach, Cal.) 

Dahlias—catalogue and price list for 1929. 

Veitch, Robert & Son, Ltd. (54 High St., Exeter, Eng.) 

1929 garden seeds. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux & Cie. 

1929 catalogue général. 

Catalogue de graines de plantes de serre et d’orangerie, d’arbres, 
d’arbustes, et de plantes utiles des pays chauds. 

Catalogue de graines d’arbres et d’arbustes de pleine terre. 

Waite’s Gardens, Inc. (Eatontown, N. J.) 

“Certified dahlias, 1929.” 
Webster, H. F. (936 N. E. 24th St., Portland, Ore.) 
Descriptive price list of gladiolus bulbs, spring 1929. 

Williams, L. E., Nursery Co. (Exeter, N. H.) 

1929 price list of collected native trees, shrubs, and plants. 

Wilmore, W. W. (P. O. Box 382, Denver, Col.) 

“W. W. Wilmore dahlia specialist 1929.” 

Wyatt, Job P. & Sons Co. (Raleigh, N. C.) 

“Wyatt’s garden guide 1929.” (Vegetable and flower seeds.) 


(4, Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, France) 








Creeping Bent 
for Perfect 








thick, ‘orm turf that’s 
everlasting a. sake your home e 
beauty That’s w ou” 
if you it Scott’s Creeping Bent. 
The New Super-Lawn 
Greeping Bent --long ed as the ust goose 
for utting greens--is now eae o uper 
Lawns. of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chopped grass-- and in a few weeks you have a 
luxuriant lawn like the co green pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Read all about this unusual grass in our 
illustrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns.’’ Mailed on request. 
O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
257 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 





GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


6 Alma Gluck, Bright Peach Red 

6 Mary Pickford, Creamy White 

6 Elizabeth Tabor, Light Pink, early 

6 Priscilla Alden, Orange 

6 Primadonna, Butterfly Yellow 

6 Sunnymede, Orange, with blotch 

6 Betty, Primulinus grandiflorus, Salmon 
Above Collection $2.00 
Three Collections 5.00 
Seven Collections 10.60 


; Per bulb 

Lady Dainty (Clark, 1929) ....... $5.00 
Sarah Palfrey (Olark, 1929) ...... 5.00 

1 La Argentina (Clark, 1929) ....... 25.00 


Send for list of 100 “Favorite” Glads 


WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 
“Sunnymede”’ Sharon, Mass. 








Cacti Arizona California 
New Mexico Cacti 


Special collection, 30 mixed 
wonderful specimens, $3.50. Included in 
this collection are the Cereus Giganteus or 
the Fish Hook, from which Cactus candy 
is made. 15 extra large specimens, $2.00. 
All F.0O.B. Tucson. 


Arizona Cacti Collectors 
Box 1857 Tucson, Arizona 


varieties, 





/ 


New England grown 
Cannas 


Order now. Start in pots for early bloom- 
ing. Cheerfulness, orange; Eureka, white; 
Nokomis (bronze foliage) scarlet; King 
Humbert Yellow, dotted red; President, 
best red; Wyoming (bronze foliage) 
orange; Venus, pink; Florence Vaughn, 
yellow dotted red (very early) ; Gladiator, 
red (yellow border) ; Richard Wallace, yel- 
low; Egandale, red (bronze foliage) $2.00 
doz., $12.00 hundred prepaid. 


GROVELAND GARDENS 
Mittineague Massachusetts 











Statement of Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Etc., of Horticulture 





As Required by the Act of Congress, 
August 24, 1912 





Publishers—Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, Boston. Editor and Busi- 
ness Manager—Edward I. Farrington. 
Officers: President— Albert C. Bur- 
rage; Secretary—Edward I. Farring- 
ton; Treasurer—John S. Ames. 

Bond holders, mortgagees and other 
security holders—None. 

Sworn to and subscribed before a 
Notary Public by 

Epwarp I. FARRINGTON, 


April 1, 1929 Business Manager. 



































The Pennsylvania 
Borticultural Society 


Announces the following privileges of 
membership, and invites persons inter- 
ested in promoting horticulture to be- 
come members: 

Subscription to Horticulture 


Admission to the Society’s Exhibitions 
and the Philadelphia Flower Show 


Lectures on gardening subjects 
Facilities of excellent horticultural library 
Garden Visiting Days 

*Service of Gardening Consultant 


Annual Dues $3.00 
Life Membership Fee $50.00 


*SERVICE OF GARDENING CONSULTANT 
Mr. David Rust, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Society for many years 
and is an authority on horticultural 
matters, will be glad to visit the gar- 
dens of members and consult with 
them about their problems. There will 
be no charge for his services except 
actual transportation costs. For ap- 
pointments and information, write to: 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 


1600 ARCH ST. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MEMOIRS 


Volume 3, Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 
presented at the International 
Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


Price $4.00 per copy 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


Volume 2. 


1907. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Hardiness and Acclimatiza- 


tion. Price $2.00 per copy. 


1902. Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Plant 
Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 


Volume 1. 


zation. Price $2.00 per copy. 


PRICE 
For All Three Volumes $7.00 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





The Massachusetts 
Gorticultural Society 


Owns and occupies a fully equipped building 
(Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington 
and Massachusetts Avenues, Boston. In addi- 
tion to its exhibition halls and lecture halls, this 
building contains the offices of the Society, the 
editorial rooms of Horticulture, and the most 
complete Horticultural library in the United 
States, with a commodious reading room at- 
tached. The library is open to the public daily, 
except Sundays and holidays, from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M. Members may borrow books by show- 
ing their membership cards and may obtain 
books by mail by writing to the Librarian. Visi- 
tors to Boston are invited to visit the Library 
and to make use of the reading room. 


Members of the Society receive tickets which 
admit them to all flower shows held in the build- 
ing. The members also receive, without addi- 
tional charge, each issue of Horticulture Illus- 
trated, published twice a month. The Year 
Book, issued annually, and containing much 
valuable information, is also mailed to each 
member. 


Any person properly indorsed may become a 
member by paying the modest fee of two dollars 
a year or fifty dollars for a life membership. 


Address the Secretary 


Horticultural Hall 
Mass. 


Boston 











————-_ WILLIAMS’ 




















What makes a good 


Plant Label coop?? 


it must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant— HAVE IT. 


Sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS OO. 
2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio 














BUELL — BOSTON 
MPORTED PEAT MOS 


(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the 
home of quality peat moss. Buyers not 
only find this a superior product, but 
appreciate the economy and convenience 
of dealing with a New England house. 


Unexcelled for 
NURSERY AND GARDEN WORK 


It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds 
light soil; retains moisture. 
A special fine ground variety prepared 
for horticultural work. 
Send $4 for full-size sample bale (covers 
240 sq. ft. one in. deep) sent freight 
prepaid. Specify “‘fine ground.” 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Bd. of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 








Maplevale Leafmold 


is a virgin deposit of pure leafmold, 
the residue of hardwood leaves. Only 
a trace of mineral matter is to be found 
in it, and it is entirely free from fungus 
and weed seeds. It is Nature’s own 
fertilizer and the perfect soil restorer. 
a i 
° er e 
PP0.B. E aN a ssf 


;MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD co. 
East Kingston, N. H. 








Fertilizer in Small Amounts 


Amateurs are often puzzled to know how much fertilizer 
to use on a small plot, as the directions given usually refer to 
acres. One hundred pounds per acre will equal one pound 
for a plot 10 by 43 feet. Two hundred pounds per acre will 
equal one pound for a plot 10 by 21 feet. Following the 
same ratio, it is found that 400 pounds per acre equals one 
pound for a plot 10 by 11 feet, while if 500 pounds per 
acre are called for, it will be equal to one pound for a plot 
ten by nine feet. 


Coming Exhibitions 


April 6-14. Buffalo, N. Y. Tenth National Flower and Garden 
Show conducted by the Society of American Florists at the Field 
Artillery Armory. 

April 16. Baltimore, Md. The Seventh Annual Daffodil Show of 
the Maryland Garden Clubs. 

May 1-2. Chattanooga, Tenn. Chattanooga Flower Show in Me- 
morial Auditorium. 

May 28. Elizabeth, N. J. Co-operative Flower Show of Northern 
New Jersey in Masonic Temple. 

June 15-16. Boston, Mass. Iris, Rhododendron and Azalea Exhibi- 
tion in Horticultural Hall. 

June 22-23. Boston, Mass. Peony, Rose, Strawberry and Sweet 
Pea Exhibition in Horticultural Hall. 

August 13-15. Springfield, Ill. Exhibition of the American Gladi- 
olus Society, with the Illinois Gladiolus Society co-operating, in 
the State Arsenal. 

August 24-25. Boston, Mass. 
Hall. 

September 7-8. Boston, Mass. Exhibition of the Products of Chil- 
dren’s Gardens in Horticultural Hall. 

— 14-15. Boston, Mass. Dahlia Exhibition in Horticultural 

all. 

September 16-18. Trenton, N. J. The Trenton Flower Show con- 
ducted by the New Jersey Dahlia Society and Trenton Garden 
Club in the 2d Regiment Armory. 

October 30-November 3. Boston, Mass. Grand Autumn Exhibition 
of Plants, Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables in Horticultural Hall. 


Gladiolus Exhibition in Horticultural 








“Del -Bli” 


For DELPHINIUMS — A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H. C. wittiamMs & SONS 


L————-» MILLERSVILLE, MD. —_—— 








Established 34 Years 
USE OUR PEAT MOSS ON 
LAWNS 


Evergreens, Roses, 
Rhododendrons 


Your grass will be green 
all Summer 


Unrivalled for use in 
the Greenhouse 








STANDARD HOT BED SASH, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in several styles, to take 


three, four or five rows of glass, either 


grooved or made for glass to putty. Red- 
wood, $1.40 each; White Pine, $1.60 each; 
25 or more sash, ‘10 cents less. Write for 
circular. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 10x14, 
at $2. 60 fy we: 50 8q. tt. Ten boxes or 
more, at N. ROBINSON & BRO., 
Dept. 29, 2.50: 0. N. Md. 


HAMMOND’S 
GRAPE DUST 


as a preventative of Powdery 
Mildew, rust and Black Spot 
on Roses, Carnations and 
other plants during bed- 
ding season. 


At your dealer’s or 
HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG 
SHOT WORKS 
Beacon N. Y. 



































Special Bargains—Evergreen Transplants 


Flowering Crabs 
Malus 


HESE superb trees are effec- 

tive for lawn specimens, but 

even more important when 
used plentifully in woodland and 
mass plantings, in the same way as 
Dogwood and Hawthorn. 

There is a wide range of size 
and shape and color of bloom and 
the following list includes only a 
few of those we are in a position 
to furnish. 


Each 10 
Atrosanguinea—Carmine -— 
2 to 8 feet $1. $8.00 
8 to 4 feet 2:00 12.00 
olia—Rosy Red 
2 to 3 feet 1.25 11.00 
2 > : — y+ 14.00 
18.00 
Bechtel’s an pink” 
2 to 8 feet 7.50 
8 to 4 feet 2 00 10.00 
Ploribunda—Single, rose- =, 
8 to 4 feet 10.00 
4 to 5 feet 12.00 
Neidzwetzkyana—Redvein i. 
Entirely red—flowers, branches, 
leaves, and fruit 
8 to 4 feet 1.50 10.00 
4 to 5 feet 2.00 12.00 
5 to 6 feet 2.50 15.00 
Parkman’s Orab—Double rosy- 
red — 
8 to 4 f 2.00 12.00 
Schiedeckeri—Early in bloom. 
Rosy-pin 
8 to 4 feet 1.50 12.00 
4 to 5 feet 2.00 15.00 


Kelsey’s Short Guide lists some 
of the finest Flowering Trees, in- 
cluding the following: 

Japanese Flowering Cherries, Many varie- 
ties with Japanese names and descrip- 
tions by the introducers. Available in 
quantity. 

English Hawthorn. In both the white 
and pink varieties. Trees are budded 
and are perfectly hardy. 

Dogwood. The familiar white variety in 
large and small sizes. Pink flowering 
Dogwood in grafted form. 

Many other ornamental trees 
are available including Bloodieaf 
Japanese Maple, Purple Beech, 
Magnolia, Oaks. Send for a copy 
of the 1929 edition of “Kelsey’s 
Short Guide.” 








Daniine Encore 


HE Garland Flower, grows to 
an ultimate height of 12 to 15 
inches. One of the finest dwarf 
evergreen shrubs, covered with 
pink blooms in May which con- 
tinue sparsely through the summer 
and a profusion of bloom again in 
September. Very fragrant. Forms 
a dense bush two feet or more 


across. 

(Each) (10) (100) 
6to Sinches $1.00 $8.00 $75.00 
8tolOinches 1.35 11.00 95.00 

10to1l2inches 1.85 16.00 125.00 


in Surplus 


One Half Million Norway 
Spruce 
We must dispose of a large block in Vermont of this 
fine evergreen. They are 9 to 16 inches high and once 
transplanted. Ideal for reforestation or mass planting 
where quick results make worth while a very special 
bargain price of $25.00 per thousand. This includes 
the cost of packing. FIVE THOUSAND OR MORE 


AT $22.00 PER THOUSAND and large quantities 
quoted on request. 





TES 





A Bargain in Red Pine 


Pinus Resinosa 


We must dispose immediately of 25,000 transplanted Red 
Pines 1 to 14% ft. high. The land must be cleared and the 
trees must go. They are in fine condition for transplanting 
this spring, have good roots and tops, and are excellent for 
screens, fence lines, hedges, and so on. - 


Specially Priced at $95 per thousand 


Red Pine is probably the best single all-round Evergreen for the 
purposes named. In nearly all localities it is free from disease and 
will grow into fine specimens. 








GAIN this year we offer to readers of Horticulture a list of 
specially priced Evergreens which we must move to vacate 
the land on which the trees are now growing. All have been 

once transplanted, and most of them twice transplanted. The trees 
at present are not large enough for immediate landscape effect, but 
are excellent for mass plantings, screens and so on, or for growing 
on into specimens. All are New England grown. 


Each * means one transplanting 100 1000 








Ridra Good Roses 


p ] "WELVE selected Roses, one 
each of tuwelve et-ndard and 
— flybrad varieties, each 
s¢ hel xr wn two years and 
Number i i grade for that age — for 
$6 postpaid to your address. These 
are the Roses: 
Ley an Teplitz. Crimson 
PE Mock. Oarmine pink 
Pink Radiance. Rose pink 
eles. Salmon pink 
Golub a. Bright pink 
wg eenae yellow 
EK.A Me gp a. Oreamy white 
Luxembur, Orange yellow 
Lady igdon. Sa ron-yellow 
Radiance. Deep rose red 
Mme. Jenny Gillemot. wun yellow 
Frau Karl Druschki. 


One plant of Tne + $ 6 
A dozen total for 
No substitute varieties will be allowed 
at this special price. 
Place your order directly from 
this advertisement. 








Hardy Hybrid 
Rhododendrons 


T is our pleasure to offer several 
named varieties of the better 
sorts and at prices that will 

permit gardeners to gratify their 
desire for fine blooms. 

The plants are several times trans- 
planted, Poalled and burlapped. They are 
grown in New Jersey but are perfectly 
hardy as far north as Massachusetts. 

Prices do not include packing 
* transportation. 
Amphion. ry large truss, free blooms, 
clear Ws a ite eye. 
ae album. White, good foliage. 


oe a ig co. 

Mrs. O. argent. Deep rose, shading 
to ng Fine large bloom. Robust. 
Pres. Lincoln. Lilac-pink with brown 

eye. Good bloomer. 
Roseum elegans. Clear rose, large trusses. 
More compact than the above. 


12 to 18 inch plants B & B 
$6 each, $55 for 10 


Larger sizes and quantities on request 





Kelsey Nursery Service 


CYPRESS (Retinospora plumosa) 12 to 15 in. B&B $45.00 $395.00 
PINES, Austrian 8 to 12 in. ** 20.00 150.00 
Scotch Pine 12 to 18 in. ** 16.00 125.00 
FIBS, Concolor 10 to 12 in. ** 85.00 800.00 

12 to 18 in. ** 80.00 
Douglas 12 to 15 in. *** 40.00 850.00 
10 to 12 in. ** 85.00 800.00 

SPRUCE, Norway 10 to 12 in, ** 12.00 
12 to 18 in. ** 20.00 145.00 
White 8 to 14 in. ** > (bushy) 20.00 120.00 
12 to 18 in. * 50.00 480.00 
BARBERRY, B. Thunbergii 12 to 15 in. * 4.00 80.00 
18 to 24 in. * 12.00 100.00 

Fifty 
Church Street 


New York City 




















